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Care of Breeding Stock. 
ive many times pointed out the fact 
do not consider the condition in 
many think it necessary to put their 
ils for the show ring or for exhibition 
fairs is a good preparation for making 
breeders of good, vigorous stock. 
have even advised people to avoid the 
» winners in such show animals, as 
ely to prove barren, or to get only feebie, 
»w-maturing and inferior young. 
hut there is a vast difference between the 
dition of these animals and the breeding 
in the hands of the average good 
We do not think many of them 


« fat, unless it is some choice animal that 


ey bought 


fat and are trying to keep 


oking as well as when brought home. 


\\ 
\\ ¢ 


fhereis danger in going to the other ex- 
me and not keeping them sufficiently 
nourished to give them vitality and 
sy enough to produce strong and thrifty 
We have seen such cases more than 
or twice, but more often in the female 
the male. The cow that during the 
vhich she is expected to go dry 
she ‘drops her calf gets only 
fodder, and that often of the poor- 
that is exposed to cold storms, or is 
1 a cold barn in winter, is apt to 
g all of that time, and she 
ive but a poor, lean and weak calf, 
e goes dry six months, instead of 
will not have strength to go 
with it well, and possibly may re- 
e placenta until she is seriously ill, 
s madethe calf so. She will require 
ful feeding and nursing to bring her to 
flow of milk, and often cannot be 
cht at all, even when turned to good 
ture, to anything like the amount she 
d have given. 
vantacow to have grain every day 
to her time of ealving, not heating, con- 
iting grain, like cornmeal, cottonseed 
seed meals, but a quart or two of 
eat bran or oat meal, which with good 
ver or early-cut fine hay will keep up the 
h aud stcength and keep the bowels in 
| condition. They also are the foods 


} 
tlesh 


taining the protien or flesh and muscle 
‘ing elements, and they are not injured 
the addition of roots or ensilage in 


proportion, 

t with proper feeding should also go 
regard to exercise, and this may be 
1” more needed by the strong, vig- 

ale than by the female, and we care 
it the stock may be, horse, cattle, 
vine or poultry, the male should | 
equent and regular exercise, with- 
being overworked. Yet the con- 
the more general rule. The male is 
ito the small pen or stall, and but 
him out for exercise. His muscles 
it,and he lacks vitality, and thus 
sin that prepotency, or power to 
e the character of his ancestry, or 
od qualities for which we value 
bred animal, and which we had a 
‘ xpect. 
son fora fact that farmers have 
ced and commented upon, that a 
larger, stronger and grows more 
in one dropped in the spring, is 
ow is better fed, for the grass is 
i perfeetly balanced ration, if the | 
s not too rich or too highly ma- | 
id another is that in the fall past- | 
ets the exercise in the open air | 
isthens her and her coming young. | 
true of cows it is also true of other | 


| 


the animals are young and growing, | 
ut little fear of their getting too | 

food is such as we have named | 
‘1 when they are fed liberally. By | 
ire and feed we ean cause the | 
mature more rapidly and | 
proper age for breeding much | 
in they would under the old meth- | 
‘intering at the straw stack, or | 
oorest fodder in the barn, and | 

allowance at that. But do) 

breeding too young, or requir- | 


to 


he may prove unproductive, 
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or get small 
litters of small pigs. 

The bull that is to be used upon theranch, 
or the boar that is to range in the past- 
ure, should be well matured and not pam- 
pered and fed to bring early maturity, as 
would be one ona small farm, confined to a 
small yard. He will need to be more hardy, 
because of his exposure to all the changes 
of weather, and his more exercise. 

Not the least in the care of breeding stock 
is the importance of always handling them 
gently, to keep them in good temper. Not 
only does a bad disposition make them un- 
pleasant to handle and often dangerous, but 
they may transmit this ugliness to their 
young. We have seen colts and calves that 
had as evidently inherited evil tempers and 











food than the acorns they find there. Ad- 
joining is a field of rye into which they will 
be turned later. He grows sorghum to give 
them in the winter. Will also feed mid- 
dlings for about a month before farrowing, 
if it is as cheap as corn, but will begin to 
give corn a week or two after farrowing. 
| While this may be good doctrine for Indiana, 
| it is scarcely adapted to New England and 
| New York. In this colder climate, even with 
| the well-built houses and yards, the propor- 
; tion of cornmeal in the feed needs to be 
| increased over what would be given there, 
| fur the very reason that he says is a fault in 
| it, because it is heating. We would not try 
to keep a brood sow through the winter to 
farrow in the spring unless about one-third 








well-established agricultural paper which 
is careful not to advertise humbugs, will 
usually prove the best medium for reach- 
ing the class that, if not able or willing to 
pay the highest prices, will be most bene- 
fited by the introduction of new blood and 
pure blood, bred and reared for some spe- 
cial purpose other than that of perpetu- 
ating their species. The special purpose pub- 


may be ready to sell or buy at high prices 
of one another, but the truly agricultural 
paper brings the breeder into touch with 
a class who need tv buy, but must sell what 
they ha*e, and what they gain by grading 
up with pure-bred animals, at its market 





value for food. 


lication brings together the breeders who | 


records’ of their ancestors. But the! kinds of poison, and we never saw that such 


milk hurt them any, as it was by no means 
a steady or frequent diet. 
But Professor Ward treats of another kind 


| of ropiness in milk and cream, which is not 


' apparent until twelve hours or more after it 
| has been drawn from acow with an appar- 
| ently healthy condition of the udder and the 
whole system. It gradually becomes ropy 
or glutinous, adhering to anything it 
touches, and stringing out into threads like 
; molasses or honey. 

He writes as if he thought this condition 
did not make the milk injurious to the 
health of those who may partake of it, but 
harmful to the producer, because its appear- 
ance is disgusting to buyers, who will avoid 
buying such milk when they find the trouble 











CROSSED STRAWBERRIES, FROM SEEDS PRODUCED THE PRECEDING YEAR. 





tricks of ugliness and obstinacy from par- 
ents as ever a boy did. Keep them under good 
control by striving tomake them obedient 
by kindness and firmness, and not by harsh 
treatment and abuse. 

Strive to breed from the best animals, and 
do not be afraid to cull out the weakly, the 
delicate, the deformed or the undersized, 
even if of the highest breeding. Try to per- 
petuate good qualities and not defects. 
-_>> 





No one can accuse Governor Crane of not | 


knowing hew to say *f No.” 


of her concentrated food was cornmeal, and 
to that we would add a handful, or perhaps 


ahalf pint, of ground beef scraps, accord- | 


ing to her size, at every feeding, unless we 
had an abundance of skimmilk to give 
her. A week after she had farrowed we 


would gradually increase the quantity 
given and the preportion of the corn 
meal also, until she would have two- 


thirds corn meal when she began to wean 
the pigs at eight weeks old, which we think 
is the proper age to take them away from 
)-her,-if. they-have been taught to eat ata 


Dairy Notes. 





| through a cloth strainer. 


| Tn*ota © Cases we found the wider and 


| to exist. 


The bulletin lately sent out by Prof. | should have our doubts about the whole- | 


A. B. Ward of the Cornell Experiment | someness of such ropy milk or its di- 
Station at Ithaca, N. Y., in regard to *‘ ropy 
milk and cream,” treats upon a trouble that |” ‘ b 
we never chanced to experience, though we | teria, and such bacteria as live naturally 
had heard and read of it before. We have | i» water. As we never saw bacteria or 
had what we called ropy, stringy or lumpy | bacilli, and would not recognize them under 
milk when it was drawn from the udder, a microscope, we will accept his opinion, 
and sometimes the first notice of it we had | 4nd give his directions for avoiding them. 


| was to find that the milk would not pass | 


| gestib'lity. 
But he claims this to 
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duce the milk, and thus impart to it some 
of their qualities, as the flavor of the onion 

or turnip. Why may not these living micro- 
scopical organisms of bacteria go along 
with them? 

Should not one of the first conditions be, 
when this trouble is known or suspected to 
exist, to insure that only pure water is 
given, and all sources examined which may 
be thought to contain such bacteria? If 
they are to be found in the water used at 
the house or barn for washing pails and 
strainers, we cannot trust even our own 
wells. 

What surety have we that such milk is 
not unwholesome as well as unpleasant to 
drink or to look upon’? If it is due to 
bacteria in the water, is the water whole- 
| some, even if it does not become ropy’? If 
water thus affects the milk of theeow, why 
may it not also have its effect upon the 
milk of the mothers of our infants? These 





.| poor quality. 


be due to bac- 


** After milking at night the milk pails 
|and strainer cloth should be washed and 
sealded before using in the morning, or a 
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Live Stock Notes. 

A Kansas cattle grower says there are 
now thousands of cattle grazing in 
wheat fields of Kansas, and look in 
rate condition. The owners pay the 
farmers seventy-five cents to $1 a month 
per head for the grazing, and he thinks the 
farmers are making the most money out of 
it. The cattle get fat upon the wheat, but 
the flesh isnot hard. He has known thou- 
sand-pound steers to shrink one hundred 
pounds each from the time they leave the 
wheat field until they reach the scales at 
the markets. If they could be stall-fed for 
awhile on hay and grain after they are 
taken out, it would not be so bad, but they 
will not go back to dry feed aftera few 
months on the wheat. 


One of the executive committee on jacks 
and mules at the International Exposition 
has sent outa request for those who breed 
or keep those animals to send in their entries 
soon. He makes the claimthat throughout 
the United States mules are assessed $10 
higher on average animalsthan are horses. 
He instances Connecticut, where horses 
have an average value of $73.06 and mules 





inuch service before they are | average $87.63 each. In the capital city of 


tured, 
‘than a yearold with a calf by her | 


We have seen a Jersey | Washington mules have an average value of 


$74.69 and horses are rated at $67.93. He 


‘he reputed sire of the calf was of | also claims thatthe European government 
“ame age. We thought that was | has spent $10,000,000 in this country within 


year too early for either the male | 
Yet we would prefer to havea | 


cee, if she had been properly cared | 


iot like to have ewes put to breed- 
one year old, though we have had 
owes raise a good lamb. | 
‘at six months old, but ;jwe would | 
‘vait two months longer. The boar | 
months, but the number of sows | 





‘to should be limited, as if it isnot ‘enough in their feed. 


a short time for mules, and now one thou- 
sand corloads of mules are being shipped 


» fresh when two years old rather | from Fort Worth in Texas to be used by the 


British government in their wars. 


A contributor to the Indiana Farmer says 
that the average farmer could dispense with 


The sow | any of the other common feed stuffs better 
than with corn. Yet the stock hogs would 


do better with less corn and more of other 
feeds. The hogsin winter do not get bulk 
His brood sows do 


the | s 
first- | Chestnuts, too valuable to use as hog feed | trace this to a blow or kick from another 


| trough of their own. Our woods pastures 
| in this section do not produce many acorns 
or nuts of any kind, except the groves of 


/ when not invested with worms. Early-cut 
| clover hay is a better feed for the hogs in 
| winter than sorghum, and a rye pasture we 
| think very poor pasture for them. We 
| would prefer to grow roots, turnips or 
| mangel wurtzels to feed a few in the winter 
| than sorghum, and a good field of rye can 
|be more profitably used than as a 
| pasture. The straw would sell for enou h 
(to buy clover hay and corn meal, that would 
| be worth more to the hogs than the rye 
would be. ERAS Es 

The stock breeder who wishes to sell some 
of his pure-bred animals for breeding pur- 
poses, whether it maybe of cattle, sheep, 
swine or poultry, needs to advertise. The 
most successful breeders, or those who make 
the most money, are those who have made 
themselves known by advertising. If they 
pay or receive an extra price for an animal 
of extra quality they do not keep it a secret, 
but manage to let it be known, even if 
they have to pay advertising rates to se- 
cure its publication. That is one way of 
making themselves and their stock known 
and commented upon. Exhibiting at fairs 
is another way, and often proves profit- 
able, even though the premiums gained do 
not equal in value the cost of exhibiting. 
Another way, and not the least important, 
is to always send out animals as near to 
perfection as possible, and exactly as repre- 
sented. This makes every buyer a walking 
advertisement to praise the stock and the 
breeder. In placing advertisements, the 
local paper should not be neglected nor the 
special purpose paper, devoted to only the 
kind of stock which you may have, this 
being especially useful for advertising the 
very fancy and high-priced stock that al- 
ready has a reputation established by the 





hog | 


| teats, or a part of them, inflamed, swollen 
| and sore, and the milk in the same condi- 
tion, and in a few instances we were able to 


| animal, or were confident that it had been 
| caused by the bunting of a hungry calf, or 
| by too hard pressure of one who was trying 
| to milk rapidly. In other cases we thought 
| it might have been caused by the milker not 
| having milked the udder dry, and leaving 
| milk to change and ferment in the milk 
) glands. 

| Perhaps we were very ignorant then, 
' knowing nothing about bacteria, and we 
| called all such cases garget,or more properly 
mammitis, or inflammation of the udder, 
even when there was no apparent swelling 
or soreness. But we always succeeded in 
removing the trouble by giving about an 
ounce or tablespoonful of saltpetre ina little 
grain after we had finished milking. It did 
not always yield to the first treatment, but 
did not often fail to give way at the third 
dose, especially as, if the udder or teat was 
swollen or inflamed, we gave fomentations 
of hot water as hot as we could bear our 
hand in, and rubbed the afflicted part freely, 
and sometimes in bad cases three or four 
times a day, drawing all the milk we could 
at the same time. 

We knew or thought that in some cases 
the injury to the udder or teat caused the 
inflammation, and the consequent local fever- 
ish condition affected the milk. In other 
cases we thought a feverish condition of the 
animal, caused by taking cold, or by indiges- 
tion from improper food or over-feeding, 
affected the milk first, and that affected the 
milk glands of the udder. In either case we 
thought all such milk was unfit to use for 
any purpose, even to make butter or cheese 
from, or to feed to calves or yuung pigs, 
though we have risked giving it to vld hogs, 





as they are said to be immune to nearly all 


second set thoroughly clean and scalded 
should be used in the morning. The prac- 
tice of merely rinsing pails and strainers in 
cold water at the barn at night offers an op- 
portunity for the introduction of the baec- 
teria into milk directly from the water. 

“If the cows wade in mud and smear the 
udders with dirt and filth, put a stop to it. 
By this means many objectionable bacteria 
get into milk by falling into the milk pail. 

“ The floors of all rooms where ropy milk 
has been kept should be disinfected with a 
mixture of five parts of crude sulp huricacid 
to ninety-five parts of water. 

** All milk utensils should be scalded most 
thoroughly daily. Never let cold water 
-come in contact with utensils unless they 
are scalded before using for milk again. 

“* Exercise the greatest care to prevent even 
a drop of water from the cooling tank get- 
ting into the milk. That occurrence is prob- 
ably the most common cause of trouble from 
ropy milk. If water must spatter about, 
or cans standing in ice water should be cov- 
ered. 

“Utensils after washing and scalding 
should stand upside down to prevent the ac. 
cumulation of dust on the inside.’’ 

All of this is good advice to follow whether 
there are any bacteria or not, or whether 
any ropy milk has been found or not, but 
we would go a little farther in our precau- 
tions where it has been found, if not in all 
cases. 

if these bacteria are in the water, they are, 
we should suppose, more apt to exist in 
ponds, brooks, and stagnant waters than in 
springs, wells fand clear running streams. 
Is it not possible that such bacteria when 
swallowed by the animal while drinking may 
pass through the system uninjured and per- 
haps increased in virulence until they reach 
the milk glands? The food and the water 
pass through the digestive organs to pro- 





are a few of the questions that we would 
| ask of Professor Ward or any other pro- 
| fessor who has investigated the matter, for 
| we frankly say that we do not think sucha 
change could take place in milk and cream 
| with making it unwholesome as a food, at 
| least for infants and those of weak digestive 
powers. 
We have seen cream assume this viscid, 
| ropy, stringy character when being ehurned, 
| and the butter maker told us that it did not 
come to butter, or if it didit was only a small 
| part of what should have been from the 
| amount of cream, and even that of very 
If good butter or good cheese 
| cannot be made from milk, we want none 
of the milk. 

Bacteria, like animalculie, have probably 
| existed from the beginning, and we have 
|eaten, drank and breathed them for many 
| years, and are still alive, but when the 
| professors tell us about them, let them tell 
| us how to avoid such as give us pains and 


We do not blame them, and we! aches and sick days. 
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| Notes from the Green Mountains. 

| At this date there is no sleighing here. 
| The fields are brown and bare. The first 
snow of the season was falling at midnight 
of Oct. 21, the last ten days of the month 
being the open season, and the hunting of 
deer commenced. <A party of young men, 
two of them from New ,Salem, Mass., 
camped upon Mt. Abraham; and, after leav- 
ing their campon the morning of Oct. 22, 
discovered a bear’s track and followed the 
trail until it was obliterated by the fast 
falling snow. 

This snow did not remain, however, but 
another snowstorm of Nov. 10 was sufficient 
' for sleighing, and it continued to snow at 
| intervals of a few days; and upon the morn- 

ing of Thanksgiving Day, many roads were 
| blockaded and the severe cold prevented 
/many gatherings upon that occasion. 
; Thanksgiving eve the Lincoln Lumber Com- 
| pany’s plant, for the manufacture of butter 
| tubs and boxes, was destroyed by fire. 
| After a month of good sleighing a thaw 
| set in, Dec. 10, which carried off the snow 
| and raised the streams, and the volume of 
| water is still high. 

Bulletin No. 90 of the Vermont Experi- 
/ ment Station is entitled ‘‘ Apple Growing in 
| Addison County.”’ It estimates the number 
| of bearing trees, standard varieties, to be 

| 26,580, the crop of 1900 30,660 barrels, of 1901 

| 10,870 barrels. In my own opinion this is an 

| under estimate, both of trees and apples, 

| taking in all the towns in the county. 

| Grand Isle County produces about one 

| half as many apples as Addison County, bu 
still claims pre-eminence from the fact that 

Addison has a larger area, having 367,153 
| acres in farms, while the island county has 

but 47,250 acres. 

Though Grand Island citizens have re- 
marked that their apple growipg was the 
greatest in the State, it is a fact that Addi- 

| son County produces a considerable larger 
| quantity of apples every year. The princi- 
| pal buyers and the best judges of quality 
prefer the Island apples, and any superficial 
observer, touring the two counties, would 
| Say, unhesitatingly, that Grand Island grew 
| the best fruit. He would also be likely to 
| say that the methods of caring for orchards 
were very much better in the little county. 
| In this respect the Addison practice is not 
'up to what it should be, and this is chiefly 
/ what moves the Experiment Station people 
| to go over the ground thoroughly and pub- 
| lish this bulletin of observation. The hope 
| is that when attention is called to the im- 
portance of the apple industry in Addison 
County, and to the insufficient care which 
the orchards get, and to the gratifying re- 
sults of better methods, then some general 
improvement will follow. 

The great advance recently madein Grand 
Island County in the fruit industry is 
chiefly due to the enterprise of the men 
the mselves, and we feel sure that the apple 
growers of that district will give the Ex- 
periment Station credit for having been of 
material assistance. S. S. STEARNS. 

South Lincoln, Vt., Dec. 27. 

The annual report of the Commissioner of 
Agriculture for the State of New York to 
the Legislature, says there has been but 
comparatively little oleomargarine sold in 
that State during the past year. The ma- 
jority of cases where it was detected were 
in New York city, and he thinks the greater 
number of those who handled it were de- 
tected. The milk received in New York 
city in 1901 was 14,000,000 cans of 40 
quarts each. They detected 4160 violations 
of the milk ‘laws. They have tested 400 
cows with tuberculin for tuberculosis, 
and thirty horses were tested for glanders. 
There were grown in the State about 47,000 
tens of sugar beets, from which should be 
made about nine million pounds of sugar. 
They have inspected 7156 acres of nursery 
stock and 274 acres of vineyards for the San 
Jose scale, and issued 439 certificates to their 
owners. The number of fruit trees in- 
spected was 32,162,604, while the year be- 











fore then 25,655,308 trees were inspected. 
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Lgricultural. 


Something About Salts. 


** Do you know anything about satl ? ” in- 
quired the man with a spiral nose that 
twisted into remote corners. ‘‘ No? 
Neither did I, until I had read the report on 
the subject issued by Mr. Merriam, who runs 
the census office. I had an idea that 
we got all of our salt out of a barrel 
or one of these little bags you buy 
in the grocery store for two _ cents, 
but we don’t. Then I had an idea that 
we got most of it from the vast salt de- 
posits in the arid country of the West, 
but we don’t. When I was a small boy 
living in the Kentucky hills I used to see 
barrels marked ‘ Kanawha,’ and I thought 
that all the salt in the world came from 
the Kanawha River country, but it didn’t. 
My father, an iron manufacturer, used to 
mould big salt kettles which were hauled 
on wagons away back up the _ Big 
Sandy River, where they were used in 
boiling the salt water from springs in 
those parts, but all the salt didn’t 
come from there, either. According to 
the census reports we harvested—they call 
it ‘harvesting ’—15,187,819 barrels of salt 
in 1899, 5,206,510 barrels of which came 
from Michigan, which is the first in the 
list of salt-producing States: New York 
stands second with 4,894,852 barrels; 
Kansas third with 1,645,250, and Ohio fourth 
with 1,460,516. California, Texas, Utah, West 
Virginia, Louisiana, Pennsylvania, Illinois, 
Oklahoma and Massachusetts follow in the 
order named, none reaching a million bar- 
rels, and all the other States only produce 
enough to make a_ showing by being 
bunched. The value of the product 
was $7,966,897, or about 50 cents a 
barrel, a barrel holding five bushels 
or 280 pounds, which is cheap enough 
for the salt ef the earth, isn’t it? We con- 
sumed all this salt ourselves, something 
over four and a half billion pounds among 
something over seventy-six millions of 
people, or about sixty pounds per person. 
Using that much salt per person, we 
oughtn’t to be as fresh as our foreign rivals 
say we are, ought we? 

** The first attempt to make salt in this 
country was at Plymouth, Mass., in 1624, 
the material being sea water, but it was not 
successful, and until the Revolution we 
brought our salt from over the sea, instead 
of out of it. Up to 1812 we made most of our 
salt out of sea water about New Bedford 
and Cape Cod. Attempts were made with 
small success to make salt from springs in | 
Pennsylvania in 1784, in New York in 1788, 
in Louisiana in 1791, andin what is now | 
West Virginia on the Kanawha River in 
1797. The first “Ohio salt was made in 1798 | 
wt the old Scioto Works. 
her salt harvest in 1852 with sea water, and | 
Utah began in 1847 on the shores of Great | 
Salt Lake, with a product in 1899 of 235,671 | 
barrels. Kansas made its first salt from the | 
marshes, but in 1887 a body of rock salt was | 
found by prospectors for petroleum, and ex- | 
tensives mines have since been developed. In | 
sinking through 265 feet of salt strata with a | 
total shaft depth of 1035 feet fifteen workable | 
veins of salt were found, varying in thick-| 
nesses from four to eighteen feet, and the | 
eighteen-foot vein has been producing the | 
bulk of the salt. On Avery Island, Louisi- | 
ana, a similar rock vein has been known | 
and worked for more than a hundred years. 
The Confederates got 22,000,000 pounds of | 
salt from this island in eleven months | 
during the war, but in 1899  Louisi- 
ana gave up only 208,850 barrels from 
all her mines. Michigan, the leader, | 
bored her first well in 1859 at East Saginaw, | 
and in 1870 turned out only 796,263 barrels, | 
as compared with 5,206,510 barrels twenty- | 
nine years later. New York was the first 
State to pass salt laws. This was in 1797, 
and for over a hundred years she controlled | 
the Onondaga reservation, furnishing the | 
brine to those who paid for it. Rock salt | 
was first mined in 1885, and several shafts | 





, weresunkin Livingston and Genesee coun- | 


ties, the Livonia being 1432 feet deep; but | 
they are all under one company now. The | 
product varies from 150,000 to 250,000 tons 
per year, as may be required. In 1830 Penn- | 
sylvania produced 100,000 barrels, valued 
at $200,000, and in 1899 there was but one | 
establishment, and Pennsylvania was | 
classed with the ‘ all others.’ The early salt | 
history of West Virginia is interesting, and | 
Kanawha salt at one time was a leader, but | 
the business has fallen away, and the State 
is now seventh in the list. 

‘* The three kinds of salt produced are rock 
salt, mined from the veins in the ground; 
solar salt, produced by running the brine 
into pools, where it is evaporated by the 
sun, and the boiling process, where the 
brine is boiled in pans and vats. This is 
by far the most in use, 11,733,166 barrels 
being produced in this way to 910,974 
solar and 2,543,679 rock. The brine used 
in boiling comes from springs or wells. 
The amount of imported salt used in 
1899 was only 8.3 per cent. Not included 
in the production cited are about four 
and a half million barrels as intermediate 
product used in the manufacture of chemi- 
cals, and not properly marketable salt. The 
figures are pretty large,’’ concluded the 
talker, ‘‘ but the one thing that we cannot 
exhaust, let us be as extravagant as we will, 
is our salt supply, and if every other source 
would stop on the spot, except the waters of 
the Great Salt Lake in Utah, there is enough 
there to supply the world for thousands of 
years, at least. I have seen figures going to 
prove that to be a fact.”,—New York Sun. 


————__ + > 


Milk Prices in Connecticut. 

Fifty or more of the milk producers and 
pedlers of Hartford and vicinity met in 
that city on Dec. 18 to discuss the milk situ- 
ation. It was generally claimed by them 
that milk could not be produced and sold at 
a profit at existing prices, while the grain 
feed cost as much as it does now. It was 
said that several thousand quarts were 
daily brought into Hartford and sold 
at three cents per quart at wholesale. 
A standard price of seven cents per quart 
was strongly advocated. Producers claimed 
that there was no profit in making milk 
at four centsa quart, and a resolution was 
introduced that a committee of the producers 
and pedlers should draw up an agreement 
to make seven cents, the retail price should 
be kept at seven cents, the agreement to be 
void if not signed by two-thirds of those 
selling milk in Hartford. 

The pedlers said there was no profit in 
buying at four cents and selling at six cents 
a quart. If they paid five cents, they must 
sell at seven or eight cents. Some pro- 
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cents during the winter, and while others 
were inclined to blame them for making 
such contracts, the pedlers paid that the dis- 
tance from their farms to the consumer 
was such that they preferred to pay more 
for milk nearer to market than to make 
any more such contracts. There are 
about two handred milk pedlers in Hart- 
ford, and it is expected that nearly all, 
whether producing or buying the milk they 
sell, will agree not to retail milk at less 
than seven cents a quart. Even now some 
of those who produce their own supply, and 
claim to have better milk than others, are 
getting eight cents a quart. If the requis- 
ite number of signers to the agreement can 
be obtained, the new rates are likely to go 
into effect about Jan. 1. 

On the same date a meeting of the farm- 
ers who supply Willimantic was held, and 
out of the twenty-fiye who sell milk in that 
city, twenty were present. They organized 
as a Milk Dealers’ Retail Association, and 
after choosing officers, the question of milk 
prices came up. There were some who 
wanted the established rate to be seven 
cents a quart, but they finally agreed to com- 
promise on a retail price of six cents up to 
April 1, 1892. 

Our sympathies are with the producers in 
this matter, for while we think that with 
good cows, good food and good care it may 
be possible to produce milk at less than four 
cents a quart, the man who knows how to 
secure all this and will do so, certainly 
should get a little more than a bare living 
profit for his skill and experience. 


a 





Barrenness of Corn and Wheat. 

One of the greatest factors in the pro- 
duction of corn and wheat is the relative 
amount of barrenness in the stalks. Every 
farmer is familiar with fields of either 
grain which promise an abundant yield, 
but when the counting of the harvest is 
made there is a great disappointment. It 
is found that the crop was deceptive. There 
was more stalk than grain. Every third or 
fourth stalk in some fields is barren. 
When grain gets down to such a low state 
of productivity it is time that some other 
farming should be resorted to. Yet 
not a few farmers face this condition 
and continue to plant the same and 
hope for better times. Some will lay the 
blame to the soil, others to the season, and 
a few to the seed or method of cultivation. 
In my experience I have found that the seed 





is more at fault than anything else. Provide 
reasonably fertile soil and fair cultivation, 
and good seed will produce a pretty good 
crop, but on the finest soil, and with the 
best of’cultivation, run-out seed will simply 
increase the stalk supply’and not raise the 
yield of grain ten bushels. It is not soil or 


California began | cultivation that will increase the yield of 


poor seed, but new and better seed. 

Not all of us appreciate the power 
of running out that is always _pres- 
ent in seed. Unless systematically im- 
proved by “breeding” seed, corn or 
wheat will degenerate at least ten per cent. 
In a single year our crops are reduced almost 
one-half. All of our crops have _ been 
raised to their present high standard 
through artificial means of breeding 
and selection. Now the average man 
cannot breed and improve seed. That 
is not his work, but he can insist that seed 
be sold to him that has not been!run out. 
By insisting upon} wheat and corn that 
represent the highest possible productive- 
ness, the farmer can increase his yield per 
acre much better thanfby spending anxious 


| moments and a good deal of money in fer- 


tilizing and cultivating the fields. The one 
absolute essential 1s wheat and corn that 
has been systematically bred to the point 
where the highest possible returns can be 
had from every single stalk that comes up. 
We want no barren stalks, or very few, at 
least. T. L. RIppIne. 


Illinois. 
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Renewing Old Orchards. 

The question how to renew an old orchard 
is again taking up its annual round in the 
agricultural papers. Some growers recom- 
mend top grafting, but, in my experience,this 
is one of the most uncomfortable, disagree- 
able jobs in an orchard. To get up into the 
top of an apple tree with a basket of tools, 
wax and scissors, standing on a limb of the 
tree, or on a ladder, is downright torture. 

Then, when one has sawed off a limb and 
undertakes to split it, he finds that, while 
the bark splits straight, the grain of the 
wood is winding around the stock, hence 
the split of the bark and that of the wood 
do not correspond. Then the bark has to be 
cut away on one side to admit the scion, 
and the chances are that by the wind of the 
wood the bark has been so far separated 
from the wood that a union with the scion 
is very doubtful. 

Again, think of the time it requires to go 
through an orchard and top graft every tree! 
Having had experience. with that method, 
and suffered from such irksome work and 
failure of scions to form a union, I have 
adopted a very different, and, as I believe, 
a much better, cheaper and more certain 
way of renewing an old orchard. 

I cut the trees down close to the ground, 
cover the stump with a little earth, or place 
over itafresh sod. This should be done 
late in the fall, or in the winter, as stumps 
prout better when you cut at that time of 
the year. The next spring the stump will 
throw up many sprouts. [allow them all to 
grow the first season, then, in the fall, I 
select two good ones and bud them, or wait 
until the next spring and graft. 

These buds, or grafts, will make a very 
rapid growth and will be growing better 
every year, and will come into bearing as 
soon as the top graft,which will fail in a few 
years. All surplus sprouts should be re- 
moved the second year. If a low head is 
desired, the first year’s growth of bud or 
graft should be cut back to four or six buds, 
leaving but one scion to grow after the first 
year. N. B. WHITE. 

Norwood, Mass. 





What the Birds Eat. 


One of the most notable difficulties experi- 
enced by experts of the Government Bureau 
of Ornithology, in studying the contents of 
birds’ stomachs, a plan pursued for the pur- 
pose of finding out just what amount of 
good or harm is done by various species inci- 
dentally to their feeding upon insects, seeds 
and fruits, has been to identify the different 
kinds of bugs whose remains are discovered 
in the digestive apparatus. Birds often 
mutilate their food before swallowing it, 
and the gizzard afterward reduces it to fine 


fragments. 
emen who do this work of investiga- 


tion have become extraordinarily skillful at 
it. In a pinch of grasshopper dust the 
trained eye of the expert quickly detects a 
tiny jaw with a grooved cutting edge and a 
grinder; or, if the jaw is lacking, a search 
seldom fails to reveal alittle piecethat looks 
like a human ear, but which in reality is 
part of the knee joint of the insect. 

The remains of caterpillars found in bird 
stomachs usually consist of little packets of 
broken skin, which has been twisted and 
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rolled into such compact form by the action 
of the digestive organs. Sometimes nothing 
is left by which to identify these insects 
except the concave jaws, which are of so 
peculiar a shape as to be unmistakable. 
Beetles have hard shells, and so their re- 
mains are easily recognized. Butterflies 
and moths are more difficult, but they may 
be distinguished by the scales of their wings 
when examined under the microscope. 
Many soft-bodied insects are recognizable 
by their hard jaws, which resist destruction 
in the bird’s stomach. The hinged body ot 
a click beetle is provided with a tooth which, 
strikes against half of the hinge and pro- 
duces the clicking noise when the beetle 
springs into the air. This tooth, when 
found in a bird’s stomach, is often broken 
off from the body, and is sometimes all that 


Butter Market. 

The butter market has been very quiet 
since Christmas, with few changes in prices, 
but there has been an accumulation of 
grades below strictly extra creamery. Tha 
was sold on Tuesday at 244 cents, and some 
lots were held at 25 cents, but Northern 
New York and Western ash tubs did not go 
above 24 cents, and some assorted tubs went 
at that price. Northern and Western firsts 





and best marks of Eastern at 22 to 23 cents, 
and fair togood Eastern 18 to 21 cents, sec- 
onds 17 to 20 cents. There wasa fair de- 
mand for June creamery from _ storage 
at 21 to 22 cents, and some _ marks 
were held for higher prices. Fair to 
good was offered at 18 to 20 cents. Boxes 
were in demand at 25 to 254 cents for 
Northern creamery, 23 cents for extra 





is left to show that a click beetle has been 
eaten. 

The wing-covers of weevils (the insects | 
that devour stored grain) resemble pieces of 
earthenware op a minute scale, and so are 
easily identified. Recognition of butterflies 
and moths is much harder, as the distin- | 
guishing features are mostly in the veining 
of the. delicate wings. Ants, on the other 
hand, can always be recognized, even when 
the action of the stomach has reduced the 
insect to dust, by the very hard jaws, which 
look like a pair of gauntleted hands. 

Spiders are identified by their jaws, which 

look like miniature cow-horns, and by their 

little eyes, which, beneath the microscope, 

resemble clusters of gleaming gems. In 

studying the remains of earthworms the 

compound microscope has to be used, the 

high-power lenses revealing the peculiar 

amber-colored spicules with which the} 
bodies of these annelids are covered. Re- 

mains of May-flies usually contain some of 

the prettily reticulated eggs of the insects, 

each of them holding a golden globule of 

oil. 

Birds take into their gizzards for grinding 

puposes many curious things. Sparrows 

sometimes utilize in this way small frag- | 
ments of mica, tourmaline, and even vol- | 
eanic lava, andin Kansas they employ in 

like manner the disk-shaped sections of the 

stems of fossil sea-lilies. A sooty grouse 

taken in British Columbia was using in its 

little mill four small nuggets of gold.—Sat- 

urday Evening Post. 

oe 
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Orchard and Garden. : 

One and perhaps not the less frequent 
reason why spraying for the codling moth 
does not prevent wormy fruit is the fact 
that much of the Paris green sold is so much 
adulterated at to have little effect. It may 
be better to use the arsenate of lead made 
by mixing two ounces of arsenate of soda, 
54 ounces of acetate of lead in fifty gallons 
of water. If there is only torty gallons of 
water this is said not to burn the foliage. 
Another trouble is not using at the proper 
time. Apply it as soon as most of the 
petals of the blossoms are off, and 
then about once in ten days or two weeks. 
Spray from both or even four sides of the 
tree, if a large one. Trees that are not 
well pruned will need more spraying than 
those with open tops, in order to reach all 
parts. Later applications need not be as 
strong, and if the trunks of the trees have 
burlaps around them after the middle of 
June on early bloomers, and after July 1 on 
late bloomers, the larve will collect under 
them and can be killed once a week. The 
burlap should be about four inches wide 
and confined by a string about the 
middle, which will allow it to be turned 
up or down to see what is beneath. 

The destruction of the apples that fall in 
the June drop, by feeding to sheep or swine, 
will lessen the chance of late or the second 
and third broods, but this needs to be done 
soon after they fall, as they will escape and 
pupate wherever they find shelter, pre- 
ferring a bit of rough bark on the tree. 
Some who have not had good success in 
spraying may safely put the blame fupon 
careless neighbors who neglected their 
trees. Thefemale moth will fly two hun- 
dred yards at least, and may go farther with 
a favorable wind. 
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Duke's Signal Queen 2d 82418. 

Duke’s Signal Queen 2d, dropped May 22, 
1889, the subject of the accompanying illus- 
tration, isone of the largest year'y pro- 
ducers inthe herd. She has milked in one 
day 48 pounds 12 ounces, in one week in 
winter 313 pounds 15 ounces, from which 
was made 17 pounds 8 ounces marketable 
butter that needed no coloring matter 
to score perfect in color. She gave 
in one year 11,320 pounds 6 ounces 
milk, testing 611 pounds 9 ounces butter; 
in two years, 20,837 pounds 1 ounce, 
testing 1114 pounds 9 ounces butter; in three 
years, 81,080 pounds 4 ounces milk, testing 
1670 pounds 12 ounces butter; in four years, 
40,067 pounds 11 ounces milk, testing 2163 
pounds 9 ounces butter. This is an average 
per year of 10,016 pounds 14? ounces milk 
and 540 pounds 14} ounces butter. She 
dropped a live calf each year for four con- 
secutive years, and is still doing good work 
in the herd. 

If this record for large, persistent dairy 
work has been excelled by any dairy cow, 
we have failed to hear of it. When you 
think of a cow producing over five tons of 
milk in one year and. over twenty tons in 
four years, and giving birth each year to a 
calf, can you estimate her value in a breed- 
ing or dairy herd? Her picture is a very 
poor one and does not do her justice, but it 
shows a cow of remarkable constitution and 
capacity ,—two'of the most requisite points of 
adairy cow. Weare proud to own such a 
cow and two of her daughters. With great 
reluctance we parted with one of her daugh- 
ters, she having been purchased by a buyer 
who was laying the foundation for a high- 
class herd. Hoop FARM. 





dairy. Prints at 25 cents for creamery, 22 
to 23 cents for extra Northern dairy, and 
fair to good in either at 16 to 20 cents. 
Dairy in tubs moved slowly at 21 cents for 
Vermont extra and 20 cents for New York 
firsts at 18 to 19 cents, seconds 15 tu 17 cents, 
and thirds at 12 to 14 cents found but few 
buyers. Imitation creamery at 154 to 16 
cents for small tubs, 15 cents for large tubs, 
and 134 cents for secunds, and ladles at 134 
to 144 cents were very dull. Renovated at 
18 to 19 cents for choice had fair sales for 
fresh made, but older lot but little wanted 
at 14to 17 cents. Jobbing prices about two 
cents higher at least on better grades. 
The receipts of butter at Boston for the 
week ending Dec. 28 were 12,560 tubs and 
16,243 boxes, a total weight of 609,394 pounds, 
including 86,750 pounds in transit for export, 
and witb the latter deducted the net receipts 
were 522,644 pounds, against 613,244 pounds 
the previous week and 609,524 pounds the 
corresponding week last year. j 
The exports of butter from Boston for the 
week “ were 164,048 pounds, against 3000 
pounds the corresponding week last year. 
From New York the exports were 2028 tubs. 
The Quincy Market Cold Storage Com- 
pany gives the following statement for the 
week: Taken in 429 tubs, out 6890 tubs, 
stock 99,418 tubs, against 73,351 tubs same 
time last year. The Eastern Company re- 
ports a stock of 13,382 tubs, against 9497 tubs 
a year ago, and with these added the total 
stock is 112,280 tubs, against 82,848 tubs at 
the close of last year, an increase for this 
year of 29,952 tubs. 
Statistics for the year show on hand Jan. 
1, 3,285,960 pounds. Receipts 57,499,836 
pounds, a total supply of 60,785,796 pounds. 
Exports for the year 5,708,603 pounds. Stock 
on hand Dee. 30, 4,512,000 pounds. Consump- 
tion, 50,565,193 pounds, an increase of 1,304,- 
847 pounds over 1900, when there were 2,072,- 
800 pounds on hang Jan. 1, and 51,502,840 
pounds received,making total supply 53,576,- 
(40 pounds. Exports for 1900 were 1,002,374 
pounds, stock on hand at end of year 
3,313,920 pounds, and yea’rs consumption 
49,260,346 pounds. Receipts increased about 
12 per cent. in 1901, and the consumption 
about 34 per cent., but exports increased 
5,706,229 pounds. More country dealers ob- 
tain their supply each year from factories 
or from dealers in the country. 

The Hay Trade. 
For a holiday week at the close of 
the ,year, the condition of the hay trade 
has been very good. Arrivals at East- 
ern markets equalled the demand, and 
perhaps were a little in excess, but there 
were no accumulations more than can be 
worked off with a week or two of good buy- 
ing such as we should expect after New 
Year comes in. 

Boston had a moderate demand, and the 
receipts were only 328 cars of hay, of which 
167 were for export and 161 for home 
demand, and 27 cars of straw. Correspond- 
ing week last year, 221 cars of hay, of which 
23 were billed for export and 14 cars of 
straw. Prices were: for choice timothy, 
large bales, $17.50 to $18, and small bales 
$17 to $17.50, No. 1 $16 to $17, No. 2, $14.50 
to $15.50, No. 3 and clover $12 to $13 and 
clover mixed $13 to $14. Long rye straw 
$15 to $16.50, tangled rye $11 to $11.50 and 
oat $9.50 to $10. Providence still has a 
short supply, prices are firm, with best 
grades indemand. Choice at $18 to $18.50, 
No. 1 $17 to $17.50, No. 2 $16 to $16.50, 
clover mixed $13 to $13.50 and rye straw $16 
to $17. 

New York receipts were light, especially 
on best grades, and buyers have had to take 
lower grades in their place. Arrivals were 
8000 tons by rail and 160 tons by river boats. 
Same week a year agothere were 6060 tons. 
Receipts of straw were 430 tons. Exports of 
hay 83,920 bales, or 70,515 bales more than 
last week. Prices for prime were $17.50 tg 
$18, No. 2 $15.50 to $16, No. 3 $13.50 to $14, 
shipping $13. Clover mixed $12 to $15, long 
rye straw $15 to $17, oat $9 to $10, and 
wheat $9 to $13. Jersey City had but a 
light supply, but the bette: grades were 
more plenty. Demand was good, and prices 
wereabove New York about 50 cents a ton 
best grades, and $1 on lower grades, down 
to the straw. 

The Hay Trade Journal gives highest 
prices at various markets as $18.50 at Bos- 
ton, Providence, Jersey City and New Or- 
leans, $18 at New York, $16.50 at Nashville, 
$16 at Philadelphia, Baltimore and Rich- 
mond, $15.50 at Memphis, $15 at Norfolk, 
Louisville and Pittsburg, $14.50 at Buffalo, 
$14 at Chicago and Cincinnati, $13.50 at 
Kansas City, $12 at Duluth and $11.50 at 
Minneapolis. 

Major Rublen, Quartermaster, U. S. A., 
has opened bids for 2500 tons of oats and 
2500 tons of hay, to be shipped to the army 
in the Philippines on the transport Dix, 
sailing from Seattle, Jan. 15. Prives per ton 
on oats were from $22.95 to $25. On eastern 
Washington hay the bids per ton were 
$16.10 to $17.20. On Puget Sound hay per 
ton the bids ran from $13.70 to $14.50. 

The quantity of hay and oats to be shipped 
under the contract will represent a month’s 





Domestic and Foreign Fruits. 


Apples in but moderate. supply. Only 
11,043 barrels arrived last week. Choice lots 
selling well, but cheaper stock dull. King 
at $4 to $5a barrel, No.1 Greenings and 
Maine Baldwins $3.50to $4, common $2.50 
to $3, Spy $3.25 to $4, Snow and Wealthy $3 
to $4, Western Ben Davis $3 to $3.50, Pound 
Sweet $3 to $4and Talman Sweet $2.50 to 
$3, mixed lots $2.50 to $3.50 and No. 2 $2.25 
to $3. <A few pears left in storage, and 
cleaning up at $2.50 to $3.50 a box. Cran- 
berries in full supply and dull at quota- 
tions. Cape Cod fancy best $6 to $6.50 a 
barrel, choice sound $5 to $5.50, common to 
good $3.50 to $4.50, crates $1.50 to $2. But 
few grapes here at 12 to 13 cents for small 
baskets. Malaga grapes steady at $3 to $8 a 


cask. 

Florida oranges in good supply, choice 
bright $3.25 to $3.50 a box, Russet $3 to $3.25, 
and tangerines half boxes $2.25 to $2.50, 
mandarins $1.75 to $2.25, grape fruit good to 

hoice $3 to $5.50 a box. Jamaica oranges 
$4.75 to $5.50 a barrel, $3 to $3.25 a box. 
Grape fruit $2.75 to $3.75 a box. California 
Navel oranges, choice to fancy $3 to $3.50, 
and seedlings $2 to $2.38. Lemons choice 
$2 to $2.50, fancy $2.75 to $3.25. Messina 
and Palermo choice $3 to $3.25, and fancy 
$3.25 to $3.50 for 300 counts, 360 counts 25 
counts lower for same goods. California 
figs 74 to 8 cents a pound, and Smyrna 12 to 
17 cents. Dates 4 to 44 cents. Florida pine- 
apples dull at $2.50 to $3a box for smooth 
Cayenne, $2.25 to $2.50 for Abbaka. Bananas 
$1.50 to $2.50 a stem. 

BOSZON’S COMMERCE. 

So far as can be learned from the books 
of the Boston Chamber of Commerce, Bos- 
ton this year has passed one of the best 
years in its history, both as regards receipts 
and exports, and while some commodi- 
ties have not produced as large figures 
as they did in 1900, they are in the minority 
and are far overbalanced by the increase 
on other staples. 

Grain naturally takes first place in the 
export trade, and it is by only a slight mar- 
gin that the best previous record of the 
port has not been surpassed. In 1899 the 
grain shipment—wheat, corn and oats— 
reached a total of 35,611,772 bushels; this 
year the total is 35,029,790 bushels, exclu- 
sive of the amounts to be carried to Eng- 
land in steamships Sylvania and Bosto- 
nian, but which are not known at the 
present writing. This leaves a margin of 
a trifle more than 500,000 bushels in favor 
of the record of 1899. This year’s figures, 
however, run far ahead of those of last year, 
when the total grain exported was only 
30,337,108. 

That the grain exports of the last three 
or four months fell off so materially is due 
to three principal causes. First, the car 
shortage in the West, because of which 
transportation of wheat, corn and vats to 
the seaboard was so thoroughly demoral- 
ized that many steamers were forced to 
sail from Boston with only a small part of 
their cargo of grain and, at that were de- 
layed from hours to days; second, the 
flooded condition of foreign markets as re- 
gards vats, and which almost completely 
shut off the supply from this-port, at least; 
and third, the low ocean freight rates of 
late, which in one or two cases have reached 
that stage wherethe owners or agents pre- 
ferred to send steamers across the Atlantic 
with water ballast rather than take grain. 
The best month’s shipment of this year 
was made in May, when 2,205,243 bushels of 
wheat, 1,325,855 bushels of corn and 813,212 
bushels of oats were carried to foreign 
ports. A new record for the port in single 
shipments was made on May 1, when 
steamer Noranmore left Boston with 361,125 
bushels on board. Some other vessels made 
splendid records, and one or two through- 
out the year were conspicuous for the great 
amounts which they carried. <A few 
records are: Steamship Norseman, May 16, 
249,983 bushels, April 12, 217,463 bushels, 
Feb. 21, 238,905 bushels, Jan. 7, 196,831 
bushels; steamship Irishman, April 28, 289,- 
487 bushels (next to the largest shipment 
of the year), March 22, 234,863 bushels; 
steamship Bohemian, April 18, 223,736 
bushels; steamship Winifredian, Jan. 
22, 229,146 bushels, March 13, 198,144 
bushels, April 16, 198,902 bushels; steam- 
ship Macedonia, April 24, 233,028 bushels; 
steamship Devonian, May 3, 227,489 bushels, 
June 5, 230,110 bushels ; steamship Cestrian, 
July 16, 216,798 bushels; April 9, 226,573 
bushels; steamship Zanzibar, Jan. 20, 229,- 
671 bushels. A number of the combination 
passenger and freight steamships regularly, 
during the first part of the year, carried up- 
wards of 200,000 bushels. 

Outside of grain one of the items which 
will attract a good deal of attention is the 
tremendous increase in the receipts of 
sugar. The numbers of steamers which 
this year have arrived from Java loaded 
with that commodity has increased largely, 
so that the total number of baskets re 
ceived from that and other sources is 234,894, 
against 149,434 for the year 1900. In bags 
the figures are 1,045,260 for 1901, against 
962,037 for 1900. 

Owing to the fact that this year the for- 
eign market for butter has been high and 
the demand good, which is the reverse of 





| conditions last year, the butter exports this 


year run millions of pounds ahead of last. 
Exclusive of what may have been taken by 
the three steamships sailing yesterday and 
today, thenumbers of pounds sent abroad 
during the year is 5,708,603, whereas in 1900 
only 925,814 pounds were sent. 

The receipts of cotton vary little this year 
from those of 1900. In the pruduct Boston 
received 582,432 bales, and in foreign 63,446 
this year; while last year the figures. were, 
respectively, 663,664 and 50,247 bales. 


<= 
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— Arsenic is avery brittle metal, steel-gray 
in color, and of no great importance in the arts. 
Metallic arsenic is found native in veins in met- 
amorphic rocks in Saxony, Bohemia, and abun- 
dantly at Chanarcillo in Chili. Arsenic is widely 
disseminated, as few sulphur ores are free from 
traces of it. The white arsenic of commerce is 
arsenious acid. 





Literature. 


When Mr. Knox Magee wrote “\ 
Ring of Shield,” he wrotea historical 1, 
which by its power and dash forced j; 
intothe front rank of last year’s po), 
novels. The book was pronounced , 
erary achievement, and a promise that : 
future would bring forth from the same 
work that will take an even higher pla: 
contemporary fiction. The promise has } 
fulfilled. ‘‘ Mark Everard,” which M+. 

R. F. Fenno & Co. have just publis 
will, if it receives its merits, figure ), 
nently in the list of best sellers. The s; 
though a romance pure and simple, i; 
historical—at least not atter the first « 
ter. The scene is England; time, (}) 
II.; the action all takes place withi: 
weeks—in fact, a day and night 

us through the bulk of the «¢ 
We will not spoil the pleasure 

is in store for the reader by disci 
the plot, which is simple and natural,- 

a plot as shows us that the author doe, 
need to indulge in absurd impossibilite- 
arouse and carry the curiosity from the 
ginning to the end. Though the bow 
filled with excitement, it is not of the b: 
sort with which we are too familiar : ani | 
even through its excitement does the st. 
make its strongest bid for popular fay 
The best part of the story is its cha; 
ing naturalness, its sweet simplicity, ; 
its splendid delineation of noble charac: 
The people in the story have all } 
breathed into them the breath of | 
Mark Everard and little Toby ‘ave | 
admiration from the opening till the elu. 
the heroine isa lady eminently worth, 
her part; and Cadwaller, Julius, Sir Alfr. 
and the rest stand out clearly as charact: 
that are consistent, distinct, humana. 12), 
cloth, $1.50. R. F. Fenno & Co. 

The two hundred thousand deaf peop|« 
this country, and their sympathizers, \ 
appreciate the Jittle volume, entitled “ Dex 
ness and Cheerfulness,’”’ written by Rey. \ 
W. Jackson, author of ‘‘ James Martines 
A Biography and Study.” This unconye; 
tional sermon, as it has been termed, is th 
result of personal experience, and 
written in a thoroughly optimistic vei; 
| Published by Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 

A book by the author of ‘‘ Miss Toosey’s 
Mission”? must necessarily be a touchinz 
story of a noble life, and ‘* Lassie,” the 
latest book by this author, who prefers to 
remain anonymous, is no exception. These 
books have often been ‘classed as juveniles. 
but they appeal as well to older readers. 
{ Published by Little,Brown & Co., Boston 

Harper’s Magazine has recently acquired 
what they describe as a most unusual and 
splendid short story from the pen of Philip 
Verrill Mighels, the author of ** The Crysta! 
Sceptre,’”’ which remarkable book of advent- 
ure, by the way, forestalled no less a person 
than Jules Verne in relating a story of the 
“*missing link.’? Mr. Mighels contributed to 
some of the lesser Harper periodicals severa! 
years ago. 

A true stury, and avery touching one, is 
this which Carrie Douglas Wright here tells 
of the youthful engagement of Abraham 
Lincoln. The place where Lincoln met and 
wooed this fiancee,who died while still a gir), 
was in the picturesque and beautiful town of 
New Salem, Ill. The girl was Ann Rutledge, 
and with her Lincoln studied French grau 
mar, went to singing school and prayer meet- 
ing, to husking bee and village sociable, 
until in due time the two were engaged, sind 
Lincoln left the native town of his be 
trothed to study law at the neighboring city 
of Springfield. In his absence, delicate 
Ann Rutledge developed a species of cou- 
sumption, and a few weeks before the time 
appointed for the wedding, slipped quiet 
away into the spiritual world. ‘She was 
buried,’”’ concludes this story, ‘‘ beneath 
an old elm tree in Concord church 
yard, but the body was afterwards removed 
to the new cemetery at Pittsburg. \fte: 
the burial, Lincoln threw himself upon ¢! 
grave saying these words: ‘“ Here lies <): 
body of Ann Rutledge, and the heart o! 
Abe Lineoln.’”” <All of which fits in with the 
facts of Lincoln’s life, and seems to accu 
in a measure for the sad eyes and sorrow! 
expression those who have seen that great 
man will remember so well. Certain) 
Ann Rutledge of this story loved her ma 
rail splitter very devotedly, and seems 
her turn altogether worthy of such love « 
Lincoln appears to have given her. — |’ti)) 
lished by A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 

One doesn’t often meet a more thi 
oughly entertaining book than Molly [1 
Seawell’s ‘ Papa Bouchard,” a daint 
written and deliciously diverting account 
a respectable French lawyer’s rebel! 
against the supervision of his maiden sist: 
and of the troubles that came to him w!:: 
at the age of fifty-four he began to soy 
small crop of would-be wild oats. There 
two delightful young Parisians in the bow 
Captain de Meneval and his wife, Leouti 
the latter the ward of M. Bouchard. 
troubles that these mischievous you < 
people cause to fall upon the blameless |! 
of the advocate, and the part that acl: 
adventuress and a naughty parrot pli) 
Bouchard’s undoing, make exceedi 
pleasant reading. | Published by Ch: 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. ] 

—tThe British Museum has books writ! 
bricks, tiles, oyster shells, bones and flat s' 
together with manuscripts on bark, leaves. 
leather, parchment, papyrus, lead, iron, 
and wood, in short. pretty much every sul 
was used before the invention of paper. 


Roberts Menthol Cologn: 


A Volatile. Floral Distillate, possess 
soothing, ccoling and highly retres! 
properties. For headache apply a !it' 
to the forehead, also sprinkle a few «1! 
on the handkerchief and inhale. 
Coryza, cold in the head, sprinkle on | 
handkerchief and inhale. It afl: 
prompt relief. Highly recommended 
those that have used it. Price, 0 ce! 
at your druggists. 


WALNUT COMPANY, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE CHRISTMAS 


BOSTON BUDGET. 


Harvard Faculty Number, 25 Illustrations, 56 Pages. Price, 25 Ce 





size, and are printed on heavy 











supply for the forces in the Philippines. 





Lowell, Mass. 





The Christmas Number uf the Boston Budget, which was issued De: 
1901, is of especial value and interest to Harvard men. 
trative feature comprised twenty-five full-page portraits of memb: ' 
the Harvard University faculty. 


The Photographs are all made from recent sittings, are 12x8 inch" 


The i 


calendered paper. 


The grouping is a most notable one, and forms a collection of ‘ .°* 
eminent men never before offered to the alumni. 
The Christmas Budget may be ordered from all the leading newsde:!!°" 


or by addressing the publishers, The Bud shineton 
’ get Company, 220 Washi"- 
St., Boston, Mass. Price, including postage, 25 ‘cents, “ 
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Poultry. 





Practical Poultry Points. ’ 
years of experimenting at the West 


ia Station has brought them to the 


" that 
_ and lay aS many or more eggs 


1 they have floors. 
pinions several years ago, say after 


i about twenty years experience, pro- 


the ground inside was higher than 
itside, so that it would be always 
‘hat is, we are speaking of wooden 

But the best arrangement we ever 
as a cement floor, a little nigher than 
itside flooz, and cemented against the 
ition wall up to the sills, then filled 
, three or four inches of dry sand. 
. a litter of leaves or straw for them 
itch in. Apparently always clean, 
ug that the litter needed occasion- 
be renewed; the sand after being 
_year would searcely have changed 


earance at all, yet used as a top-j 


ne for grassland it gave better results 
rotted manure we had at 
We have not always 


the best 
or barnyard. 


vhere we could easily get such sand | 


sm did not seem to be as good. 
» in one corner a box filled with road 


- part dust and part ashes, for them | 


iow in, and have feed troughs for soft 


\yster shells and grit, and the water | 


.. high enough for them to eat from 


Thy 


ind have all these so that they can be 
i out of dsors when the house is to be 
“J. also have the nests and roosts so 
they can be taken out. Ina house so 


-there is but little need of ever having | 
‘owl, and they ean be kept inside dur- | 


‘ad weather or when the snow is on the 
nd, and not suffer for lack of exercise. 


~.veral weeks ago we suggested that the 


albumen” letter, which we had seen | 
-rtain of our exchanges, was a fraud, or | 


«heme toget free advertising for a worth- 
joss article, or to induce people to pay a high 


heen since denouneed by all the poultry 
rs and most of the agricultural papers 
we have seen. It seems to have had both 
results. The price of dried blood went up 
several cents a pound at such drug stores as 
sold it, while those who sent to the writer 
of the letter for it received only “ red ochre,” 
a mineral compound that used to be in some 
favor for painting buildings and fences, but 
which had no albumen in it, and is of no 
value for feeding to poultry, if it would not 
be actually dangerous to them. 


\ correspondent of the Nebraska Farmer 
savs that the Barred Plymouth Rocks orig- 
inated in a eross of the American Domi- 
nique, Black Javaand White Birmingham, 
and the White Rocks were first started by 
sports from the Barred Rocks, which took 
back to the White Birmingham blood. This, 
perhaps, is as reasonable an explanation of 
the origin of the two breeds as any we have 
seen, though we have also seen a statement 
that they started from a cross of the 
Dominique upon the White Cochin. 
Possibly different strains may have been 
started _ in each way, for the Barred 
Rocks and the white birds we know have 
been produced from Barred Rocks crossed 
with white Leghorns, and also with white 
Cochins. This seems a reasonable explana- 
tion of the difference in size, form and lay- 
ing qualities of different strains of these 
fowl as we knew them years ago. Since 
then those strains have been so interbred, 
and the breeding pens so carefully selected, 
that they are more uniform in those par- 
ticulars as well as in feather. 

Of the many ecross-bred chickens that are 
raised every year, the Plymouth Rocks and 
the Wyandottes have been the only ones to 
attain much popularity, though the Rhode 
Island Reds are now forcing their way to 
the front very rapidly, though scarcely uni- 
form enough in color, or shape of body and 
comb, to suit the ideas of one who likes a 
flock of fowl that are all as nearly alike 
as if they were all run in one mould. 
Now that they have fallen into the hands 
of the true fanciers, we shall expect 
them to be so selected and bred that 
they will be one shade of color, for red 
does not mean anything from a canary 
yellow to searlet or crimson, and also will 
decide whether the standard shall be the 
pea comb or the single comb, or whether 
they shall both be allowed as distinct varie- 
ties. The single comb is thought to indicate 
ashare of Red Leghorn blood, and the pea 
cob to have been the result of a cross of 
the rose-comb buff Shanghai fowl, though 
there are some strains of Brown or Red Leg- 
horn with rose comb. We think we like the 
pea comb best, and that it is more apt to 
stow to the standard weight of eight 
pounds for cock and 6 pounds for hen, 
cockerels and pullets one pound less on 
ewh, than is the single comb. Whether 
there is any decided difference in the laying 
‘wities of the pea comb and the single 
combs we do not know. Both have good 
roords as layers, though it is doubtful if 

vould average any better than Rocks 
o: \\\yandottes under the same management, 
; » we think they mature any earlier or 
© better chickens for broiling or roast- 





ee 
Orchards for Chicken Runs. 
‘of the poorest chicken runs one can 
is that barren of all shade. It is im- 
le for the chickens to find pleasure 
comfort in such a cheerless place. 
‘rough the summer they will suffer 
the heat, and the chief object 
run will be nullified for a 
part of the year. Shade is neces- 
for the welfare of the fowls. 
should be supplied artificially if 
lias not already given it. We should 
or to make the poultry yards both at- 
* and profitable. Now, one of the 


i\ys to do this is to select wisely fruit | 


vid plant them in the run for shade 
fowls and for their fruit. Fowls and 
‘an be raised together successfully, 
ne will net almost as much as 
Every acre of poultry land not 
{by fruit trees I consider wasted, 
' it is failing to produce all that it 
There still exists an old notion that 
‘1 fowls cannot be raised success- 
“ether, but that should be dispelled. 
« this, try a plan similar to mine. 
‘plum, cherry, apple or pear trees 
poultry run, taking care that good 
s of commercial fruit be obtained 
reliabie nursery. Plant these far 
apart so that the trees will have 
Srow and expand. If dwarf varieties 
ected they can be planted much 
‘together. Plum trees should not 
‘ited closer than twelve feet, and the 
ind cherry trees nearer than twenty 


fowl do as well, keep as 


chere are no floors to the henhouse, 
We came to the 


erect, which will prevent thei | 
throwing much dirt in them when | 
‘ing; also have a slanting cover cr | 
er them so that they cannot stand on | 


vive for the only real ‘“* red albumen ” | 
oduct that we know of, dried blood. It | 





| 
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|the soil. When the trees are first 
| Planted they should be surrounded by 
|a fence of chicken wire, but when they 
| have become well established they wi 1 
not need this protection. The fowls will 
do no damage then to their roots. Indeed, 
| it is well to cultivate the soil around the 
| trees and let the chickens scratch and 
wallow in it. The chickens will actu- 
| ally do all the cultivation that the 
| tree need, and if we add a little 
|rich manure every year around the 
‘roots little further attention will be 
| needed. The chickens will keep down 
| apple tree borers, grubs and worms, and 
| where caterpillars and other insects get on 
_ the leaves and branches it is only necessary 
| to dislodge them by shaking. The chickens 
| will then attend to them. In this way one 
; can make the fruit yield almost as much 
| profit as the chickens. It is certainly a 
| profit that we cannot overlook. 

ANNIE C. WEBSTER. 
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Poultry and Game. 

Contrary to our expectations the Christ- 
mas turkeys were well sold out last Tues- 
day and without much cutting of price. 
Other poultry was in good supply. This 
week but little trade in poultry, even to 
hotels and restaurants, and they are rather 
weak at quotations, Northern and East- 
tern turkcys though scarce will not bring 





over 15 to 16 cents for best small 
young, others 12 to 14 cents. Choice 
roasting chickens 15 to 16 cents, and 


fair to good 10 to 14 cents. Broilers scarce 
at 15 to 20 cents, and the best sell readily. 
Fowl, choice 12 cents, common to good 10 to 
11 cents, ducks 12 to 13 cents, geese, choice 
11 to 12 cents, common 9to 10 cents. Pigeons 
$1.15 to $1.25 for choice and 50 cents to $1 
for ordinary, per dozen. Squabs, choice 
$2.50 to $3 a dozen, and fair to good $2 to 
$2.25. Western dry-packed poultry in 
boxes, turkeys, choice headed 12 to 13 cents, 
with heads on 11 to 12 cents, fair to good 10 
cents and No. 2 8 to 9 cents. Chickens, 
choice 12 cents, fair to good 9 to 11 cents, 
and fowl 9§ to 10 cents. Capons 14 to 
15 cents for choice large, small and 
medium 12 to 13 cents. Ducks, good to 
choice 10 to 13 cents, and geese 9 to 10 cents 
In barrels, turkeys, choice young 11 to 114 
cents, common 9 to 10 cents. Chickens, 
choice large roasting 10 cents, medium 8 to 
9 cents. Fowl 8 to 94 cents, and old roosters 
7cents. Ducks 9to 11 cents. Live poultry 
in moderate supply. Choice chickens and 
fowl 9 to 10 cents, and roosters 5 to 6 cents. 
| Game in small demand. Wild ducks 
| easier. Canvasbacks $2 to $2.50 a pair 
| for prime, brant and black duck 75 cents to 
$1, red heads 50 cents to $1.50, mallard 85 to 
95 cents, teal 50 to 60 cents, and other small 
shore ducks 20 to 50 cents a pair, a few 
grouse coming at $1.75 to $2. Western quail 
| $2to $3 a dozen. Wild geese $1 to $1.50 
each. Venison scarce, saddles 12 to 16 
cents, and choice cuts 25 to 30 cents. West- 
ern rabbits in large supply at 12 to 15 cents 
a pair. 





Dorticultural. 


Apple Culture. 

We have not by any means reached a 
stage of perfection yet where we can afford 
| to give up experimenting with apple trees. 
The culture of apples is bound to spread 
and increase as the demand for them con- 
| tinues, and the question of finding the right 
| varieties for the right soil and climate is 
something that we need to know more 
about. The attempts made in _ this 
country in recent years to graft some 
uf the hardy Russian apples on our native 
stock show that results may yet be achieved 
which will make the future more promising 
to the apple grower than the present. In 
the past dozen years we have developed 
new varieties of apples which.command the 
highest market prices. Some of these 
have not yet attained any particular 
success in European markets, because 
shippers are very conservative in their 
methods, and they do not like to try a new 
thing until assured of its success. Where 
the American markets use freely ten to 
fifteen different fine varieties of apples, the 
European demand is limited to less than half 
a dozen, and those all of old-time kinds 
which have been raised here and in Canada 
for half a century and more. 

Now it is possible to find profitable mar- 
kets for any new, excellent variety of apple 
in this country. We need better early vari- 
eties of apples, and better very late winter 
kinds, and also varieties that will thrive 
and do well in the coldest parts of the coun- 
try. This latter question is one that con- 
cerns the growers very much. In the 
work of finding a new race of hardy 





a The chicken run should be planted 
hon ‘lue grass and clover, and the grass 
add greatly to the fertility of 





apples horticulturists have taken the 


Siberian crab and the Western crab and 
hybridized them with the common apple. 
There are scores of varieties of apples, but 
very few species. All of our common apples 
cultivated in the orchards of the country 
belong to one species; but the Siberian 
crab, the Western crab and the common 
flowering crab represent other distinct 
species. A cross between any two -of 
these produces a hybrid which may or may 
not be of value. The Western crab is knuwn 
to hybridize with the common cultivated 
apples, and the Siberian crab will produce 
nearly the same results. The new race of 
apples thus obtained from hybridizing have 
much hardier qualities than any of the 
common orchard apple trees. But to 
make such anew race of trees of value 
quality must be given to them, and this 
work is not always so easy of achievement. 
Hardiness without quality would produce 
no tangible good results. It is all a matter 
that can be determined only by long time 
and careful work. Yet few can doubt but 
in the near future we may have an entirely 
new race of desirable apple trees for our 
orchards. ProF. S. F. Dory. 
New York. 
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Variety of Apples. 

In parts of the country where apple rais- 
ing has in recent years become an important 
industry, the tendency is to restrict the 
selection of varieties to one or two. Ben 
Davis has become such a popular apple in 
parts of the country that many believe that 
no other variety can be raised with profit. 
The fact is, some growers happen to do well 
with one variety of apple, and he draws 
conclusions that it is the best adapted to 
his particular State and region. Sometimes 
a bad year will destroy one variety and not 
another ; therefore the conclusion is reached 
that the former does not thrive well, while 
the latter does. The mistake is one of too 
narrow experience and of drawing conclu- 
sions from insufficient premises. 

Near me is a neighbor who raises only 
Ben Davis apples, and he contends that no 
other variety begins to do as well in his 
State; but not fifty miles away is one of 
the largest orchards of apple trees in the 
whole State of Ohio, and every tree is of the 
Baldwin variety. Comment seems un- 
necessary. But I will take one further 
illustration from actual life in my country 
There lives not far from me one of the most 
successful apple growers in the West. Last 
year he made aclear profit, so he told me, of 
$10,000 on his apples. Asked what varieties 
of apples he raised he named the following: 
Ben Davis, Baldwin, Greening, King, Rome 
Beauty, Golden Russets, Jonathan and 
Fameuse. I asked him if he named them in 
the order of their profit. He denied this, 
and said that some years he made the 
greatest profit out of one variety, accord- 
ing to the number of trees planted, and 
another year some other variety proved the 
most successful. It all depended upon 
the market prices of the fruits and the 
relative bearing of the different trees. He 
had found that by having a great number 
of varieties of trees planted on a large scale 
he could depend better upon a regular crop. 
Some years blights, insects or other causes 
would affect the Baldwin trees or those of 
the Ben Davis sort, and not the Green- 
ings, Junathans or Russets. As he was in 
the business for profit, he could not afford 
to run any risk. This grower repre- 
sented to my mind exactly what a man 
should do to be successful in apple growing. 
The man who pins his faith to one or two 
varieties, I believe, will sooner or later re- 
gretit. It is better to have too many 
varieties than too few. The main thing is 
to make the selections only from a list of 
approved varieties, those which bring good 
market prices and which do well in bear- 
ing under ordinarily good conditions. 

C. L. MAuRyY. 


Ohio. is aa ae 
Tegetables in Boston Market. 


The vegetable trade has not quite recov- 
ered its normal condition, which is in part 
due to the heavier trade before Christmas, 
and to the rain of Monday. Southern prod- 
uce is scarce, at least that of prime quality, 
but winter vegetables are about steady in 
prices. Beets are 40 to 50 cents a box, car- 
rots 50 cents,parsnips 65 to 75 cents each,and 
flat turnips 40 to50 cents. Yellow turnips 
75 to 85 cents a barrel, and white French 
$1.25. Onions selling slowly with prices a 
little in favor of buyers. Natives $1.25 to 
$1.40 a bushel, western Massachusetts 
$3.50 to $4.50 a barrel, York State $3.25 
to $3.75, and afew Bermuda at $3 a case. 
Leek steady at 40 to 50 cents a dozen and 
radishes 35 to 40 cents. Celery is $2.50 to $3 
a long box for white, $4 for Boston Market 
and $3 to $4.50 for Paschal, much not being 
first class. Salsify is 75 cents to $1 a dozen. 





Egg plant rather poor at $4 to $5 a box. 
Ho house tomatoes 25 to 30 cents a pound 
and Southern poor at $3 a crate. Cucum- 
bers higher at $13 to $15 per hundred and 
Florida peppers $3.50 to $4 a case. Squash 
are steady: Western Hubbard $55 a ton, 
Turban and Bay State $50 and Marrow $40 


to $45. Pumpkins are higher and scarce at 
$1.25 a box. Mushrooms 40 to 60 cents a 


pound. 

Cabbages ia fair supply at 75 cents to $1a 
barrel, red cabbage 60 to 75 cents a box. 
Cauliflowers $1 a box, and a few from Cali- 
fornia at $3.50 a case. Sprouts 15 to17 cents 
aquart. Lettuce $1.50 to $2.25 a long box. 
Some native spinach in at 75 to 85 cents a box. 
Baltimore $1.50 to $1.75 a barrel, and Nor- 
folk $2to $2.50. Beet greens $1.25 a box 
and dandelions $1.50 to $1.75. Parsley $2. 
Romaine $1 to $1.25 a dozen, Endive 75 
cents, Florida string beans in moderate 
supply at $3.50 to $4.50 a crate. 

Potatoes are in full supply, with demand 
moderate. Aroostook Green Mountains 83 
to 8 cents. Hebrons 80 to 83 cents, and 
both must be extra to bring top price. 
Rose dull at 80 cents. Dakota Red and 
York State Green Mountains 75 to 78 cents, 
Prince Edward Island Chenangoes 70 to 75 
cents. Scotch Magnums $2 to $2.15 for 168 
pound sack. A moderatedemand for sweet 
| potat »es and Vineland cloth-head barrels are 
$3.25. Jersey double-head barrels, $3. 
>> 

Export Apple Trade. 

The total apple shipments to European 
ports during the week ending Dec. 28, 1901, 
were 24,725 barrels, including 8869 barrels 
from Boston, 5761 barrels from New York, 
6837 barrels from Portland and 3258 barrels 
from Halifax. The total shipments included 
| 19,081 barrels to Liverpool, 3414 barrels to 
| London, 2017 barrels to Glasgow and 213 
barrels various. The shipments for the game 
week last year were 61,213 barrels. The 
total shipments since the opening of 
the season have been 526,896 barrels, 
against 988,885 barrels for the same time 
last year. ‘The total shipments this season 
include 110,214 barrels from Boston, 101,455 
barrels from New York, 43,166 barrels frum 
Portland, 122,406 barrels from Montreal, 
148,402 barrels from Halifax and 1223 barrels 
from St. John, N. B. 

Cable dispatch from Liverpool on Dec. 30 
says: ‘‘ Very few apples sold today; de- 
mand active and prices are advancing; next 
sale Friday.”’ 














-——The exports of dairy products from New 
Y rk last week included 784 packages of buttir 
to Liverpool, 1044 to London, 100 to Hamburg and 
100 to Copenhagen, with 4436 boxes of cheese 0) 
Liverpool, 5£9 to London, 2056 to Bristol, 1260 to | 
Hull, 516 to Newcastle, 300 to Glasgow, 368 to 
Mediterranean ports, a total of 2028 packages of 
butter and 9495 boxes of cheese. 

—tThe total shipments of boots and shoes from 
Boston this week have been 112,170 cases, against 
103,729 cases last week; corresponding period last 
year, 86,062. The total shipments thus far in 1901 
have been 4,867,077 cases, againsc 4,258,107 cases in 
1900. 

— The exports from the port of Boston for the 

week ending Dee. 28, 1901, included 164,048 pounds 
b iter, 344.676 pounds cheese and 63,359 pounds 
| oleo. For the same week last year the exports 
included 3000 pounds butter, 280,420 pounds 
cheese and 60,039 pounds oleo. 
The world’s exports of grain last week were 
reported as 6,691,543 bushels of wheat from five 
countries and 6,110.336 bushels of corn from four 
countries. Of this 4,291,543 bushels of wheat and 
424,336 bushels of corn were from the United 
States. 

—The Official Freight List makes the New 
York exports to Europe and Africa, including last 
Saturday’s sailings, 14,599 boxes of bacon, 2750 
tierces and 40,035 packages of lard, 2776 packages 
of beef and 248 barrels of pork. 

—tTrafton makes the exports from the Atlan- 
tic and Gulf ‘ports last week to include 387,900 
barrels of flour, 1,713,000 bushels of wheat, 395,000 
bushels of corn, 2320 barrels of pork, 11,867,000 
pounds of lard, 32,853 boxes of meats. 

—Eastbound shipments from Chicago to the 
seaboard last week were: Flour, 228,619 barrels, 
an increase over the previous week of 38,224, and 
an increase of 32,429 as compared with the same 
week last year; grain, 1,479,000 bushels, a de- 
crease Of 629,000 from the previous week and an 
increase of 77,000 over over the same week last 
year: provisions, 47,878,500 pounds, a decrease of 
3,982,756 from the previous week, and a decrease 
of 527,890 as compared with the same ,week last 
year. 

—tThe State Agricultural Board of Kansas 
reports a wheat crop for 1901 of 90,000,000 bushels, 
worth $50,000,000, and a corn crop of 21,000,000 
bushels. All live stock excepting swine and sheep 
show an inerease which as a total amounts to 
$9,500,000. The agricultural products increased 
in value $7,458,000, making'the total amount pro- 
duced on farms and ranches $196,254,000, nearly 
$17,000,000 more than last year, and $45,000,000 
more than two years ago. Pretty well for a sea- 
son of drought. 

—tThe shipments of live stock and dressed 
beef last week included 2549 cattle, 4197 sheep, 
9948 quarters of beef from Boston, 2632 cattle, 2540 
sheep, 18,748 quarters of beef from New York; 
900 cattle, 1430 sheep, 967 quarters of beef from 
Baltimore: 719 cattle, 700 quarters of ibeef from 
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seal —the severest test that can 
This (*) trademark is on every sheet of the genuine 
MF ~ Roofing Tin. Ask your roofer, or 
write to W. C. CRONEMEYER, Agent, Carnegie Building, Pittsburg, 

for illustrated book on roofing. 
AMERICAN TIN PLATE COMPANY, NEW YORK. 
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Philadelphia; 1167 cattle, 765 sheep from Port 
land, a total of 7864 cattle, 8932 sheep, 29,363 quar- 
ters of beef from all ports. Of this, 4883 cattle, 
6092 sheep, 22,620 quarters of beef went to Liver- 
pool ; 1824 cattle, 1275 sheep, 5833 quarters of beef 
to London; 765 cattle, 135 sheep to Glasgow; 176 
cattle, 630 sheep to Bristol; 200 cattle, 750 sheep to 
Hull; 750 quarters of beef to Southampton, and 
16 cattle, 50 sheep, 160 quarters of beef to Ber- 
muda and West Indies. 

— Washington despatch says that representa- 
tives of the beet sugar interests openly declare 
that the sugar trust and the tobacco interests of 
this country have control by option, previous 
purchase and other contract of the tobacco and 
sugar production of Cuba. 

—aA firmer mutton market is noted, with 
lambs higher and good veals very firm. Lambs 
11 cents, fancy and Brightons 10 to 11} cents, 
yearlings 5 to 7 cents, muttons 5 to 7 cents, fancy 
7 to 74 cents, veals 8 to 10} cents, and fancy 
and Brightons 10} to 114 cents. 

——Pork and lard are quiet and unchanged: 
Heavy backs $21.25, medium $20.50, long cut 
$21.75, lean ends $23, bean pork $17.75 to $18.50, 
fresh ribs 114 cents, smoked shoulders 93 cents, 
lard 11} cents, in pails 12 to 12} cents, hams 113 to 
124 cents, skinned hams 12} cents, sausage 10 
cents, Frankfurt sausages 9} cents, boiled hams 
17 to 174 cents, bacon 124 to 134 cents, bolognas 9 
cents, pressed hams 12 cents, raw leaf lard 12 
cents, rendered leaf lard 12 cents, in pails 12} to 
13cents, pork tongues $22.50, loose salt pork 10} 
cents, briskets 11} cents, sausage meat 9} cents, 
Quaker scrapple 10 cents, country-dressed hogs 
74 cents. 

—World’s wheat exports last week 6,691,547 
bushels,against 6,204,834 previous week and 6,195,- 
105 last year. Corn exports last week 6,110,336 
bushels, against 3,738,941 previous week and 
4,933,165 last year. 

-— World, Washington, special says President 
Roosevelt and the new postmaster-general, Henry 
C. Payne, advocate government ownership of 
telegraph lines. Some legislation may be had 
this session. An issue of $200,000,000 Government 
onds is suggested, whereby the Postal and 
Western Union companies may be taken over. 

——Senator Mason, chairman of the Senate 
committee on postoffices and post roads, declares 
in favor of the general proposition of Government 
ownership in telegraph lines. He says he has 
not drafted any Dill, but believes that the tele- 
graph should be a part of ‘the postal system of 
the country, as the purpose of the mails and 
the telegraph is identical. Postmaster-General 
Payne is said to favor making ‘the telegraphs an 
adjunct of the postal service. 
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A Superb Edition, Beautifully Illustrateu, 
Telling How to Select, Breed, Train 
and Manage Them. 

Only book of its kind. Contains most important 
chapters on The Origin, How to Train, Care tor 
Pleasure and Breeding, Proper Food, Breeding and 

at Exhibition and Transportation, The Hench, 
Was and Lg e, 


, Diseases, rr Pp 
es interesting stories of how 

















tten Prisoner,” ‘*Her Wants Supplied,” 
“ Attentive to Cats,” “The Homeless Cat,” “A Cat 
Story,” “ The get 4 Cat,” “ A Hospital Cat,” are all 
sane —— tales. The volume, aside from being an 





Mr. James ir appearing as an expositor of the 
Angora, for thousands of beautiful specimens of 
these lovely creatures owe not only their existence, 


but their excellence, to the skill, care and knowledge 
of this well-known breeder. The book contains 
much useful information as to the diet and general 
care, it in fact, a work that is indispensable to 
any owner of one of the valuable and beautiful ani- 
mals.”—Vew York Vogue. 

“It comes from a practical breeder. Prospective 
breeders of ras will find this book interesting 
reading.”— Country Gentleman. 

“ Those who are lovers of cats will find much that is 
and aaeenre in this book.”—School 


E 5 

bie Te conus to us ebook which those who are fond 0: 
cats be glad toread.”—George T. Angell, in Our 
Dumb ‘Boston. 

“Itisa volume, both for the owners of the 
A and othe: cats. It is tastefully bound and 
‘ull |-"— Our Fe Creatures, Chicago. 

“ Volume of highest authority exceedingly enter- 
taining, full of facts, beautifully ilustrated.”"—Ameri- 

Boston, Mass. 

Price, postpaid, $1.35. For sale by booksellers or 


sent d 
JAsiEs BROTHERS, Publishers 
230 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


























—— Wednesday was a very dull day in the beef 
trade. Best sides are firm, but medium and low 
erades are dull and easy: Extra sides 94 to 
cents, heavy 8} to 9 cents, good 7to8 cents, iene 
grass and cows 6} to 74 cents, extra hinds 11} 
cents, good 10 to 11 cents, light 8 to 9} cents, 
extra fores 6} to 7 cents, heavy 6 to 64 cents, good 
5 to 54 cents, light 44 to 5 cents, backs 6} to 9 
cents, rattles 43 to 5 cents, chucks 5} to 7} cents; 
short ribs 7} to 12} cents, rounds 6% to 84 cents, 
rumps 8} to 13 cents,rumps and loins 9} to 15 cents, 
loins 9} to 17 cents. 

—The visible svpply of grain in the United 
States and Canada, Dec. 28, included 58,648,000 
bushels of wheat, 11,252,000 bushels of corn, 
5,266,000 bushels of oats, 2,481,000 bushels of rye 
and 2,453,000 bushels of barley. Compared with a 
week previous, this shows a decrease of 157,000 
bushels of wheat, 333,000 bushels of oats and 79,000 
bushels of rye, with an increase of 121,000 bushels 
of corn and 404,000 bushels of barley. One year 
ago the supply was 61,409,000 bushels of wheat, 
9,054,000 bushels of corn, 9,393,000 bushels of oats, 
1,262,000 bushels of rye and 2,662,000 bushels of 
barley. 

—FEggs are firm for strictly fresh lots. Nearby 
and Cape fancy are 35 to 38 cents, Northern and 
Eastern choice fresh 32 to 33 cents, fair to good 
28 to 30 cents, Michigan fancy candled 30 cents, 
Western selected candled 27 to 28 cents. fair to 
good 25 to 26 conts, and candled 24 to 25 cents. 


Refrigerator ‘eggs in good demand at 18 to 20 
cents, with some tancy marks at 21 cents. The 


stock in cold storage stands at 38,890 cases, 
against 26,470 cases same time last year. The 
receipts for the month of December were 42,248 
cases, against 45,783 cases same month last year. 
For the year the receipts aggregated 1,041,555 
cases, 4S compared with 986,367 cases the year 
previous. 


GRAVES’ MANGE CURE 


subject to can be cured by this 
valuable remedy. Also 


GRAVES’ MEDICATED SOAP 


For Fleas and Lice for Dogs, Cats 
and Horses. Sure to kill them quick. 


No. 11 PORTLAND STREET 


Boston, Mass. 














POULTRY KEEPING. 


HOW TO MAKE $500 A YEAR 
KEEPING POULTRY. 


A 48-Page Illustrated Beek, Telling 
Hew te De It, and All Abeut Prefite 


able Peultry Raising. 
Containing Chapters on How to Make a year 
Keeping Poultry; Poultry Yards and Houses; 


Choice of Breeds; Care of Poultry; Setting the 
Hen and Incubation; Hatching ‘and Care of 
Chicks; Fattening and Preparing Poultry for 
Market; Diseases of Poultry; Ducks, Geese and 
Turkeys; Caponizing; Recefpts and incubators s 
Use of Green Bone for Poultry, etc. 

Sent to any address on receipt of twenty-five 
cents. Stamps taken. Mention the PLouGH- 


WALNUT PUBLISHING CO. 
Bex 3354, Besten, Mass. 











HOW TO 
GROW THEM 


Ne book ia existence gives ar 
turkey,-- 


Tre t book is an effort to fill 
this gap. It is based spon thoenpericace 
of the most successful experts in turk 
growing, both as breeders of fancy 

as ys for market. 
out of nearly 
200 essays submi y the most sercess- 
fal in America are em. 


bodied, there is also given one essay 
on turkey culture, from different parts of 
the country, including Canada and New 
Brunswick, that the reader may see what 
proven s' in each 
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Bost N, 


Are the resolutions taking? 
z ee Oi 
The new year has saceaah to move. 
a ~>o-) 
A happy new term, Governor Crane! 
BRS sts + eee i 
All hail the Great and General Court! 
—— eh Oe - 

Boston has christened the skates of 
Christmas and recovered from those of New 
Year’s Eve. 

—_——o > nn 


Ha! A Boston woman admits an attempt | 
to cheat the custom house. Here is material | 
for another New York investigation. 
—_-<- 

The reports dv not say whether Dr. 
Charles L. Kloss is married or single. We, 
await the information with ppetenes. 

—_ 
The rain dvesn’t consider the snow beau- 








to wash it up. 
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| with a hollow. stalk. 


The automobile even overturns young and 


beautiful actresses. We have believed all 
alongthat the machine is equaliy lacking in 
taste and courtesy. 


—_—__~» <> <—____ 


We learn with grief that the Old Sleuth 


Library can no longer go through the mails | 


at the pound rate. However, Sleuth © was 
always clever at disguise. 
-+-?So-———_ 
Sympathy must occasionally draw the 
line, and even the tender years of the cul- 
prits is no excuse for continued petty 
thievery at the South Terminal. 
The women of Boston are still 





| 


robbed of their diamonds,—even to the ex- | 


tent that we begin to wonder whether being | country upon the ideal of demucracy we | 


robbed of diamonds isn’t becoming a fad. 


— +> ——- 


When Pana, Ill., starts in to exterminate | book asserted : 


sparrows, the aftair is made a social function 
ending with a banquet. Our own sparrows 
may well shudder when they hear of the 
slaughter. 
re ee 

The College Endowment Association of 
Milwaukee cannot listen to a lecture by | 
Clara Morris. The emancipation of femi- | 
nine Milwaukee advances with a very tremu- 
lous stride. 





ee 

**QOld Man ” Harvey is not so old as his 

title would seem to indicate, or else he 

would not have permitted even his sense of 

humor to lead him into picking the pockets 
of a police captain. 

tas peli ts acne 
If the good people of Knickerbocker 


| ness is not equal to refinement. 
| is not equal to capacity. 


New York could subscribe to the daily | 
papers, the popularity of the tenpin right | 
here in Boston would make them wonder | 
which city is really inhabited by their de- | 


scendants. 
—__ +e +. —- 


The friends of Admiral Schley are re- 
ported to have turned their efforts toward a 
retirement on full pay, possibly as a sort of 
indemnity for the injury that they have 
already done his reputation. 

NY a gs eee 

Professor Atwater still stands to his bot- 
tle, and it is as difficult as ever to see where- 
in lies the total abstainers’ excited notion , 
that an acknowledged food value in alcohol 
must necessarily increase the attractiveness 
of drink. 

eh 22S ey ee 

Bishop Potter is probably no more sur- 
prised than many other people at the imme- 
diate results of his expressed opinion con-¢ 
cerning the practical working of a certain 
proportion of the very good intentions of | 
temperance agitators. 

“e+ a 

Whoever has seen the Rev. Minot Sav- | 
age’s introduction co “The Enduring and | 
Temporary Elements of Religion ” must | 
admit that it is in harmony with the title. | 


| elucution,’”? and not until 


The Rhode Island Experiment Station has 
been testing the several varieties of. celery 
that have had best sale in that section, in- 


: cluding Sandringham. or. Incomparable 


Dwarf, ‘Boston, Market, Golden Heart, 
White’ Plume, Rose, Paris Golden and 
Giant Paschal. The White Plume, Paris 
Golden and Paschal are most grown for 
Providence market, but Paris Golden is 
preferred, because it has not a strong bitter | 
flavor that is sometimes found in the White 
Plume, but it is more frequently subject to 
what 1s known as the black heart disease. 
The Giant Paschal has preference as a 
winter variety, because it is one of the 
largest varieties grown. We have tried 
all the above named excepting the 
Sandringham, and agree with their de- 
cision, but would say that on dry soi 
where it would not grow too rank the Rose 
gives the best flavored celery we ever ate, 
| but by the side of the Paschal on land fitted 
for the latter, it grows coarse and stringy | 
The Boston Mar- | 
| ket is the best flavored celery next to the | 
Rose, but it does not yield as well as the Pas- 
chal, and it is not easy to obtain the pure | 


ee 
tiful, judging from its immediate endeavor | seed. 
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Concerning Equality. 


Those of us who read Judge Robert 
Grant’s clever nd stimulating noyel, “ Un- 
leavened Bread,’’ remember that one of the 
best passages in the story is that in which 
Flossie, the wife of the New York broker, 
replies with eloquence and keen womanly 
satirc to Selma Littleton’s assertion that 
classes and denials of perfect equality are 
“un-American.’””?” And some of us who 
have been privileged to hear Judge Grant’s ' 
own reading of this passage will remember 
it always as one of the most powerful in the 


whole book. For he, of course, holds with 
Flossie that there’ are and must always be | 


classes and distinctions even in our demo- 


being | cratic America. 


The truth is that in our insistence in this 


have allowed the real facts to be obscured. 
It is obvious, as the bright woman in the 
: ** All people are not equal. 

Boorish- 
Incapacity 


Ignorance is not equal to culture. 


not made by protesting that one has it, and 
happiness can be found only by modestly 
accepting the reality of social grades. 

To be any real thing is better than to be an 
| imitation. Sincerity is the foundation of 
character, and character determines qual- 
ity.”’ 

This is not, of course, to deny the beauty 
of Thomas Jetferson’s noble sentiment em- 
bodied in our Constitution,—‘“‘ that all men 
are created equal.”’ But. contestants ina 
race do not all make the same progress be- 
cause all have not had the same start. And 
hough one may be disposed to grant Jeffer- | 
son’s *‘ self-evident truth,’’ the epithet ‘‘beau- 
tiful,’’ regarded as a piece of rhetoric, it can 
scarcely be said to stand the test of observa- 
tion ina land where the child of the slums 
is often ground down all his life by the off- 
spring of a millionaire. 

There is a clause, however, in the cate- | 
chism of the Church of England which | 
many of us would do well to read, mark, 
learn, and inwardly digest. This pro- 
claims that it is a part of what. one owes to 
one’s Creator to ‘“* do one’s duty in that 
state of life into which it shall please God 
to call one.’’ Naturally and inevitably all 
states are not the same. But the servant 
who meets bravely and sweetly the just 
obligation of his position is quite equal in 


, nobility of character to the master who 
|) stands upright in his official capacity and 
| serves his nation right manfully. 
| the servant to demand invitations to the 


Yet for 


same social funetions as are open to his 


| master would be palpably absurd. 


There is a lot of nonsense talked in these 
days, especially among 
‘Sequality.””. The Selmas are continually 


| shouting that they are ‘fas good as any- 
body,’’ and as a result we are short on/| 


| housemaids and long on ‘ professors of 


women of our nation take this matter in 


ne jee hing like | 
It covers the subject with somethin | hand, and preach, without ceasing, in all our 


ten semicolons, one period, and uneounted 
commas. 





~~ eo 
No: we do not anticipate the actual adop- 
tion of a dinner coat to cover the arms and 


shoulders of the fair at formal dinners. | 
| genuinely good servant is much better than 


Draughts may come and draughts may go, 


but the decollete gown was not invented for | 
the purpose of being supplemented with 


auxiliary sleeves and collars. 
——— oe —E 


It would antici ao America no harm to | 


become actually familiar with the French 
drama, but we are strongly of-the opinion 
that the proposed experiment in Gotham 
would do well to start with a comparatively 
small auditorium. 


shrink. 





———_- +> 
Bradstreet says that complete statistics 


It is much more health- | vated does well on low, wet ground. Such 


ful for such experiments to grow than to; 


| mont and in many parts of New England | 


| 


of the production of dried beans are not to | 


be had, but in 1900 Michigan probably led | 


the list of States with 1,558,833 bushels, and 
New York took second place with 1,111,- 
150 bushels. California had 691,140 bush- 
els, and Wisconsin in 1895 produced 
950,000 bushels. Probably these figures 
would be largely increased by smaller 
amounts grown in other States, but 


them for market. It is said that in no year 


but 1897 has the production equaled the | 


home demand. : 
port largely from Canada, but in 
nearly 
from Austria-Hungary, and one-fifth 
from Canada. To offset this we ex- 
port some to the West India Islands 
and Central America, and Cuba has been 
a good customer for a few years. The ex- | 


1900 


We formerly used. to im- | 


one-half of our imports were, 


clubs and trades unions, the truth that 
the fetich of ‘‘ equality ’”? has been too long 
worshipped among us, will the foolish old 
order of the nineteenth century be changed. 
Well did the astute Flossie say: ‘‘To be a 


to be a sham lady.”’ 


a 
> 





Valuable for Hay. 
Here are three important propositions | 
having an agricultural bearing: 
1. Grassis the most valuable crop in Ver- | 


and New York. 
2. No species of grass commonly culti- 


ground usually produces a mixture of weeds | 
and sedges known as “ swale hay.”’ 


3. It has now been shown that a native | 


species, fowl meadow grass, can be estab- 
lished in these low meadows, where it will 
thrive and produce hay equal in quantity 
and quality to the best timothy or red top. 

This announcement rests on the results of 
seven years’ experiments conducted by Prof. 
L. R. Jones, botanist of the Vermont Ex- 
periment Station. 

Seed of fowl meadow grass is almost un- 


those four are the leading producers of | known inthe seed market, but it is not difti- 


cult to gather from the wild plants. It can 
be secured in this way at a cost of about $5 
a bushel. 
in mixture on wet soils, the following being 
merely a sample prescription for an acre; 
Timothy, ten pounds, 
Alsike clover, six pounds. 
Red top (recleaned ), four pounds. 
Fowl] meadow (in chaff), ten pounds, 
These should be sown in midsummer 


ports and imports are partly influenced | without a nurse crop. 


by the condition of crops here, and partly 
due to an exchange of varieties, selling | 
such abroad as are pot in demand at home, 
and buying such as other countries produce. 
——__~_o_—_————"" 

What would people have ithought fifty 
years ago had they been asked to a C hrist- 
mas dinner, at which was to be served not 
only the usual turkey or goose with cran- 
berry sauce and the regulation pudding, but 
sliced tomatoes and cucumbers, with ades- 
sert of pears, grapes, oranges and strawber- 
ries, all native grown? We cannotimagine, 
but one need not be'a millionaire to be able 
to indulge in all these now, though they might 
seem extravagant to the poor man. And if 
they bad wanted a course of fish, they 
would not have expected. salmon from 
@regon or pompano from Florida. They 
would not have used ‘alifornia raisins 
in their pudding, nor made it from flour 
that was, perhaps, made from wheat grown 
in Nebraska or Manitoba, or sweetened 
their pudding from beet sugar made in this 
«country. Perhaps they were as well pleased 
with what they had then, and the simple 
dlessert of apples and good cider, but they 
«ould not boast that all was the product of 
tthe United States, as they might now, and 
Jack none of the luxuries that the rich enjoy. 


| 
| 


The timothy and red top are apt to take 
the ground at first, and may predominate 


| for the tirst two or three years even. But 





as they succumb to the wetness of the soil 
the foul meadow grass taketheir places, and 
presently will be found to have occupied 
nearly the whole territory. 

Farmers who have low, wet meadow land, 
where red top and timothy do not succeed, 
should look carefully into the merits of fow 
meadow grass. It is native and hardy, and 
not controlled by any trust. 

Sm mae 
BOSTON CATTLE MARKET FOR 1901. 








The folléwing statement of the live stock 


our readers. 
181,096 cattle, . 451,026 sheep, 97,473 veals, 
1,395,391 hogs and 6109 pigs. 


This shows an increase in every item as 
compared with the .year 1900, when the re- 


ceipts were. 177,951. cattle, 387,424 sheep, 


93,210 veals, 1,266,754 fat hogs, 5488 pigs. 
The year 1899 showed more cattle and hogs, 


less sheep and veals. 


Social station is | 


women, about | 


the ebeadied | trade, and sheep dealers have had plenty of 


1901 is greater than the number received in 
1900 or 1899, but is far less than the number 
received in previous years. 

The number of veals received in Boston 
market during 1901 is greater than the num- 
ber received in any year during the last 
thirteen years. The number of fat hogs re- 
ceived in 1901 has only been exceeded in 
| Boston market during six. of the previous 
years. 

It is interesting to note the number of 
cattle and sheep from each of the New Eng- 
| land States,northern New York, Canadaand 
the West. Inthe matter of cattle, of course 
the West is far ahead of any other source 
of supply, furnishing 113,239 of the total, 
while Canada sends 19,699 cattle, Massachu- 
setts furnishes 14.401, more than any other 
New England State, Vermont 12,966, New 
Hampshire 9953, Maine 9802, New York 
State 776, Rhode Island and Connecticut 190. 

During the last few years Massachusetts 
has furnished more cattle than any of the 
| other New England States. Maine used to 
be our largest source of supply in the New 
England States, but recently New Hamp- 
shire and Vermont have gained on Maine. 
| Not before in ten years has Canada sup- 
plied us with so many cattle as the past 
year. At no time within ten years has the 
West furnished us so few cattle as during 





the load. We have burrowed in the dirt 
and thrown up a bullet-proof shelter in front 
of us pretty rapidly by loosening the earth 
with the bayonet in one hand, and throwing 
it out with a plate, made by heating an old 
canteen until the sides came apart, in the 
other hand. But we agree with him that 
volunteers with a little drill and a 
few day’s service can make better 
soldiers than the regulars, because they 
retain something of their individual- 
ity. They can and will do a little thinking 
for themselves, and regard a safe position 
and a chance to shoot without being shot 
as of more importance than keeping a 
straight line and touching elbows. From 
the days of General Braddock’s defeat, 
when Colonel Washington’s militia saved 
the remnants uf his troops, down to the 
last fight in the Boer war, the British army 
have learned but little of this lesson. “ A 
solid column and close up the gaps ”’ has 
made them.always a target to be shot at, 
rather than a force to'do the shooting. 
Bravery should be accompanied by pru- 
dence. 





-~so eo - 

Leslie’s Weekly calls attention to the fact 
that forty per cent. of tne people of the 
United States are farmers, or living upon 
farms, and they not only produce enough to 
feed and clothe themselves and the other 








1901. Thus, in 1896 the West furnished us 
189,211 cattle, and in 1897 180,878 cattle. 

The receipts of cattle are quite evenly 
cintsineien, although the quarter ending 
Dec. 25 shows the largest receipts. Next 
comes the quarter ending June 26. The 
bulk of the Canadian cattle were received 
during the quarter ending Dec. 25, while 
the receipts from the New England States 

| were quite equally distributed throughout 
the year. 

As tothe supply of sheep the West fur- 
nished us 321,636, Canada 80,024, Vermont 
| 25,126, New Hampshire 11,819, Maine 9096, 
| Massachusetts 3183, New York 322. These 
| figures show an evormous incre ise from the 
| West, about 118,000 in excess of last year. 
While the receipts from Canada fell off 

nearly 30,000 head, singularly enough the 


sixty per cent. of the inhabitants, but send 
away $1,000,000,000 worth of their products 
to other countries. And while many crops 
were small last fall, the rise in value was 
such that they received about as much for 
them, or perhaps more than in years past. 
The great diversity of crops or agricultural 
products helps to make_ the country 
self-sustaining. Germany will suffer if the 
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ri H. B GASOLENE ENGINES Suburban and Farm Use, 


e 
This cut shows the smallest ° 


f THE FAIRBANKS-MUROE FAIRBANKS-MORSE size, known as the 4 
| GASOLENE ENGINES Jack of All Trades. 


( \ It will do almost anything 
are made in sizes from about a farm, such ; 
1} to 54 H.P. as sawing, pumping 


In Portable and Stationary and grinding. ¢ 
| Form. Send for Cat Catalogue. 


| Special combinations for We sell, also, 


Pumping, Hoisting, . uae ’ ‘ 
Air Compressing, * Windmills, Tanks, 


, and 
} Electric Lighting. Steam Pumps, 
CHARLES, J. JACER C0. 174 | High 8t., Boston, | Mass. | 
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The New York Markets. 

Potatoes are in better supply and easier | 
owing to heavy importations, and stock | 
must be extra to bring top quotations. 
Prime Long Island $2.25 to $2.50 a barrel, 
State and Western $2 to $2.25 a sack, Maine 
prime $2.25 to $2.30 a bag, $2.25 to $2.50 for 
180 pounds, German fancy, 112-pound sack, 












ISO Kinds for 16c. — 


It ig a fact that Salzer’s vegetable and flower 
seeds are found in more yarder 
and on more farms than any o the r 
Sar a 


in America. There is reason for this 
We own and operate over 5000 acres tor t 


the production of our choiwe seeds. [ F 
order to induce you to try the kg 
CS. we make the following ui pres 


* edented offer: / 


$1.40 to $1.50, Belgian, 168-pound sack, 31.90 For 7% Cents Postnatal) 
to $2.10, Seotch, 168-pound, $2.05 to $2.15, 20 kinds of rarest lusei ns radishes 

r - m - - . magnificen wlons, 
Irish and English $2 to $2.10, foreign, poor | Sieve tasde.. ‘ 
to,fair, $1.50 to $1.90, South Jersey sweet | 3 poe nae ao 1% Je 


5 gorgeously beautiful flower seeds, 


tn all 150 kinds petervely f 
bushels of charming ik 


lots and lots of Gheke’ Vouet 
together with our great « 7 }: 


potatoes in light supply $2.75 to $3.75 a bar- | 
rel. Onions not plenty and good stock higher. | 
State and Western yellow $3 to $35.50 a | 
barrel, red $3.25 to $3. 75. Connecticut | 
yellow $3.25 to $3.75, red $3.50 to $4, white | 


telling all abont Teosinte 

Oat and Bromus and Spelt: 

seed at Gc. a pound, ete..<: 

for 16c. in stamps. Write to- day. 









beet crop fails. Russia has a _ famine 
when they do not produce wheat and | 
rye enough, and often if they do, because | 
they cannot obtain transportation cheaply | ng 
from one seetion to another. Australia 4 
largely dependent upon the price of wool, 

and nearly all other countries have a 
leading product upon which they must de- | 
pend, and to lose which means a disaster to | 








receipts of sheep from Maine fell off fifty 

| per cent., New Hampshire fell off from 
| 17,582 in 1900, down to 11,819 in 1901, Ver- 
mont fell off some 7000 head during last 
year, and Massachusetts over 1300 head. 


| 
| 


/more than the 


By far the largest proportion of tne year’s | 


receipts of sheep caine to Boston during the 
| quarter ending Dee. 25, when over one-third 
the total amount was received. ‘The receipts 
of sheep were the lightest for the quarter 
ending June 26. The receipts from the 
West were very evenly distributed through- 
out the year, 


Canadian supply came in the last three ; 


months of the year. O er half the supply 
of sheep from kien came in during the 
quarter ending Dee. 2 

There have been yeirs when Maine sup- 
plied this market with upveards of 30,000 | 
sheep per annum, when New Hampshire | 


; quite a number of years prior to 1896 the 


| supply of sheep from Vermont ranged from | for food purposes. 


| 61,000 to 75,000. In 1892 and 1893 northern 

New York sent us upwards of 10,000 sheep 
each year. In 1895 the West shipped us 
608,973 sheep, in 1894 500,134 sheep. 


More cattle are received over the Boston | } 
other | terms. As it is'to be packed in firkins of 112 


& Albany Railroad than by any 
means of communication, some 87,281 head | 


while three-quarters of the | 


| corn, 30 per cent, of the wheat, 


} 


| 


'We do not 


| 


the whole country. But the United States | 
produces nearly one-half of the agricultural | 
products of the world, and her surplus after 
supplying our own inhabitants is much 
surplus of all other 
countries, although we are but about 
one-fifth of the inhabitants of the 
world. We produce, according to that 
pape., 75 per cent. of all the cotton and } 
26 per cent. 
of the oats, 38 per cent. of the meat, 26 per 
cent. of the hay, 27 per cent. of the butter 
and cheese, 50 per cent. of the eggs, 12 per 
‘ent. of the wool, ete., that supplies the 
wants of the entire population of the world. 
vouch for the correetness 
of these tigures, but have no doubt 
| they are very nearly correct, unless in 
the matter of meat is taken into account | 


ithe wild animals and birds killed in those 


| supplied us with 29,000 per annum, and for | remote regions where they do not depend | 
| upon raising and feeding domestic animals | | 


—— St 
A Canadian paper tells of a Montreal 
house that has sold two thousand packages 
of pure Canadian creamery butter, of next 
| year’s make, to an English firm, on private 


| pounds it equals 112 tons of butter. We are 


having arrived over the road during the | | glad to learn that the English buyers have 


past year, while the Fitchburg is credited 
with 51,875, the Lowell with 26,430, the East- | 
ern 11,350, while 4160 head were received on 
foot or by steamboat. 

Of the sheep 294,406 head came in over the 
Fitehburg Railroad, 81,555 over the Lowell 
Railroad, 68,659 over the Eastern and 46,586 
over the Boston & Albany. These propor- 
tions of cattle and sheep do not vary much 
from total shipped by each road during 1900. 

The hog business at Boston has assumed 
large proportions, showing a determination 
; On the part of vur pork packers to brace 
|) every nerve to keep this commodity at the | 
‘front. Dealers in cattle have struck out | 
boldly in exports as well as in the home 


| courage to invest, notwithstanding high 
prices in the West and the moderate prices 
in Boston market for dressed stock. 

The market for veals has been thrifty, and | 


fined to the past. Still, the shipments here | 
are larger than any year for the past ten | 





Professor Jones advises sowing | 


reczived at Brighton and Watertown yards 
for the year 1901 is a matter of interest to 
Receipts for 1901 aggregated 


years inthe matter of veal calves., Milch | 


| action, 


| the market price 
| It does not help the trade, or the farmer, 


; the day of 


the season of dull markets seems to be con- | * called buyer. 2 “me fact that the 
| butter trade of Canada increased last | 
‘hem, a flat refusal to participate. 


enough of confidence in the butter makers of 
Canada to engage their product seven months 
ahead, as that paper says they have, but 
as the terms are private, it ‘looks to us very 
much like some of the dealings in futures 
of grain and pork that are s0 common on 
our stock exchanges, when more is sold in 
a week, perhaps, than could be produced in 
a year. Neither buyer nor seller ever sees 
the goods. Itis a simple gambling trans- 
and the loser pays the dif- | 
between the price named and 
on day of delivery. 


ference 


| unless the seller is able to so manipulate 


the market as to make the current price 
higher than its actual value, and even then, 
if he plays skillfully, he may have obtained 
control of enough at low prices before 
settlement to obtain a} 
profit both from the producer and the} 


year does not prove that it will do so 
next year. There may not bea drought, or | 
other cause, to keep the supply short in’ the | 


| cows have come iniquite freely,and yet have | )U nited States, and New eared is looking | 


| commanded good market prices. 

| ‘There have been large arrivals of horses 

| in this market, shipped mainly from the | 
West, largely for home trade. For the bet- 

| | ter class of horses there has been a constant | 

| demand, and orders could not be filled as 

fast as received. 

The live stock market of Boston is an im- 
portant feature in the commerce of the city. 
From rough estimates the cattle which have | 
| been received at our markets in 1901 cost | 
| $14,221,011. Prices have compared favorably 
| with the preceding year, with top prices 65 


| 


| to 74 cents, dead weight, fur cattle, dawn to 
“14 to 3 cents, live weight, for the common 
cattle, incliding cattle for canning pur- 
poses. 

Arrivals of sheep show considerable in 
excess of last year. As the arrivals are | 
largely from the West, the quality of the 
offerings, for the most part, could be relied | 


| some of the best lambs selling at a range of 
$5.75 per hundred pounds, the bast sheep at 
$4.25 per hundred pounds. Estimated cost 
of the year’s receipts $1,804,824. 

In the item of hogs 128,637 more have been 
received this year than in 1900, and dealers | 
expressed themselves satistied, all things 
considered, with the year’s’ business. 
Present prices on Western hogs range from 
63 to 63 cents per hundred, live weight, laid | 
Gown here. The money value on the year’s | 
supply of hogs in this market agyregates | 
$18,140,083. 
The trade in veal calves showed but little | 
variation in prices during the year. Good | 


pound. Estimated value of all arrivals of | 
veals for the year $387,:365. 

It has been a good season for the sale of 
horses, and the business has exceeded that , 
of last year, with total arrivals 25,7: 
against 23,279 arrivals in 1900, If the arrivals | 


ness, not including nearby horses, would | 
aggregate a value of 33,224,000. 
+> 








One of the British officers who has lately 
returned from South Africa, in an address 
before the Lanark volunteers, made a 


much needed because of the intense rapid 
fire of magazine rifles and machine guns, 
under which men could only live by digging 
shelters for themselves. Ile thought every 
infantry soldier should be provided witha 
spade. We do not know how this would be 
considered by the rank and file. We have 
seen the time when on a march of thirty-six 
miles in eighteen hours or less, and with 


The receipts of cattle during 1901 have boat forty pounds of gus and adulpments 
only been exceeded in four years ,out of the about forty p gu quip ‘ 


provisions and personal baggage, we should ; 


past ten. The number of sheep eceived in| not pave been anxious toadd a spade to 
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'stock. In that case he may find a profit | 
in it, and if he has not stock to feed it to, 


'them. He can grow crops in any State this 


upon and prices have been quite reasonable, | cheaper than he ean grow beets. 
| not speak of States west of that, as we have 


selling veals are now 54 to6k cents per | founded. 


have averaged $125 a head, the year’s busi- | carpet business of the New England metropolis. 


' forth, as a result of the new consolidation, its 


} 


| tion, called at the extensive Pray store, 646 to 658 


plea for more entrenching tools for the | Washington street, opposite Boylston street, and 


troops out there, which he thought were | 


sending | 
| very good butter to clinch. their aan on it, | 


now they have ref rigerator steamers. 
~~ao 


We believe that every farmer who sells | 
| Sugar beets to the sugar factory at $4 per | 
| ton is not getting a ‘* new dollar for an old 
;one.””? He is just ‘‘swapping a good cent | 
| for a hog cent,’’ as the old saying used to 
| be, unless he can get back all the pulp that 
his beets make to take home for feeding to | | 











or has not the means of keeping it in silo or 
‘elsewhere until he can feed it out without | 
its fermenting, he has no business to grow | 
side of the Mississippi river that will sell | 
for more good money and buy better feed. 
Or he can grow corn fodder and put | 
in the silo and get his food much | 
We will | 


not visited them. But there is no need to 
talk of employing idle tand and idle labor 
in beet growing. Wemay have both, but both 
can be devoted to better use than growing 
| Sugar beets, unless as we say one can get a | 


| double price for them by selling the sugar | 
and feeding the pulp, and even then we | 
| Should not be sure that they could not be | 


better employed. 
«<> -___— 
Bosten Carpet Consolidation. 
Itturns out that the hint given in these columns 


lately, in respect to a rumored consolidation c¢ 
the great carpet interests of Boston, was wel 


It is now learned that the old and large firm nt 
present styled the John H. Pray & Sons Com- | 
| pany, which has been doing business at the Hub 
for well-nigh one hundred years, has latterly ac- | 


“2 head, quired the other business of that strong firm known 
| as Joel Goldthwait & Co., and by so doing con- | 


solidates in one establishment practically all the 


The Pray Company has long occupied the front 
rank as regards the extent of its salés of both 
foreign and domestie floor coverings, and hence- 


supremacy will be even greater. 
Our correspohdent, who sends us this informa- 


inquired what effeet, if any, the consolidation 
would have upon the purchasing public. 

‘A beneficial one in all respects,’ was the 
reply. ** Many economies will be made possible 
through the consolidation, the result being that 
| Our assortment of patterns will be wider, and 
| prices somewhat lower, than has hitherto been 
| possible. The gathering of practically the entire 
carpet business of New England into the Pray 
| hands will prove of unquestioned advantage to 
every carpet purchaser.”’ 


Hood Farm Misk Fever Cure is saving the lives 
of valuable. cows. Write C. I. Hood & Co., 
| i Mass., proprietors. 


, to $1.50. 


| 25 cents a pound. 


| ferior $1.75 to $2.50. 
Keifer $2.50 to $3 a barrel and common 


| National Memorial have announced 


j | 
season, and the case is certainly one in > 
| which certain | 





$3.50 to $6. Orange county onions, per bag, 
| yellow $2.75 to $3.25, red $3 to $3.50, white 
2 to $4.50, poor to fair $1.50 to $2.50, Beets, | 
nearby $1 to $1.25 a barrel, and New Or- | 
leans $2.50 to $5 per 100 bunches. Celery, 
State and Western 10 to 50 cents a dozen 
roots. Jersey and Long Island flat bunches 
75 cents to $1adozen. Carrots $1 to $1.25 for $12-8° 
a barrel. Russia turnips, Jersey, 75 cents Perfect in construction and 
pe ‘ —e Hatches every fertile 
a bushel, and Canada 75 to 85 cents a varrel Write for catalogue to-day. 
| Squash $2.25 a barrel for Hubbard and $1.75 “GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Ill. 
to 2 for marrow. 

Cabbages are steady at $3 to $4.a hundred 
for Long Island. Stateand Western vary in 
quality from $8 to $13 perton. Cavlitlowers | 
poor to fancy 82 to 87 a barrel and culls $1 | 
Sprouts from 4 to 10 cents a quart. | 
Lettuce from New Orleans $3.50 to $4.50 a | 





JOHN A. SALZER SE_9 CO., 
La Crosse, Wis. 










200-Egg Incubator 








S\ -_,, A poy FEED a on 
. he Cost—with 


PROFIT FARM ESOILER 


With Dumping Caldron. Emptie= 

kettle in one minute. The simplest 
and best arrangement for cooking 
food for stock. Also miks Dairy and 
Laundry Stoves, Water and Steam 







‘ ‘lorida S2 to 83. a basket, ane er 
— Florida os x i shes k ~ ir : oth : [ 2 Jacket Kettles, Hog Scalders, Cal- 
; Southern 75 cents to S1.50. orida egg) == *) drone, ete. © Send tor circular 
slant ! eanbeed crate 83 to $6, and tomatoes | sme 0. R/SPERRY & 60 Hatavia, 2b 
or $ “Ts se Sb, t ( : 
} - ates 8 # : JOSEPH BRECK «& SONS, 
sell slowly at 82 to S3 a carrier. Spinach, | Corporation Agts., 51 No. Market St., Boston, Mas 


Baltimore $1.50 a barrel, and Norfolk 31.50 
to $2. New Orleans chicory $4 to $5 a bar- 
rel, escarole $3.50 toS5, chieory $4 to 85, re- 
maine $3.50 to $4.50 and kohlrabi S3to 35 
per hundred bunches. Faney string beans 
in demand at $3.50 to S4acrate or bushel 
basket, but low grade dull at S2 to 83.25. 
Hothouse lettuce scarce and firm at *2 to 
‘Tomatoes more plenty at 20 to 
No. Leuecumbers in de- 
mand at $1.50 to $1.75 a dozen, No. 2 dull at 
$2to 84a box. Mushrooms more abundant; 
good to faney 30 to 40 cents a pound and 
poor to fair 15 to 25 eents. 

Apples in only moderate supply and prices 
tending upward. Spitzenberg $4.50 to S7 a 
barrel, King and Greening $4 te St, Bald- 
win prime $4 to $5, York Imperial, Spy, 
Wine Sap and Ben Davis $3.50 to $4.50, fair 
to good red winter sorts $3 to $3.50 and in- 
But few pears now: 


Seeds make 
good crops, good 
crops make more cns- 
tomers—so each year the 
crops and customers have 
grown greater. Thats the 
secret of the Ferry faiie. 
More Ferry's Seeds soid 
and sown than any other 
kind. Sold by all deaiers. 
1902 Seed Annual FREE. 
» DO. M. Ferry & Co. 


$2.50 a case. 








cooking $1.50 to $2. Grapes in light supply; 
Catawba $1 to $1.25 a ease ands to 13 cents 
for small baskets, Concords Sil to $1.15 a 
ease and 10 to 13 cents a basket. Cranber- 
ries are in fair demand and firm: Cape Cod 
fancy large late $7.50 a barrel, Karly Plaek 
$6.75 to S7, large late, good to choice 36.50 to 
$7.25, medium S6 to $6.50, poor 85 to 85.50, 
Jersey $5.75 to 86, crates $1.50 to Sz. 
~~ >so 
Those who have charge of the McKinley 





| As the original introducer of the Miller 
Melon, Cory Corn, AllSeason’s Cabbage, 
| the Hubbard Squash, anda score of other 
vegetables that are now raised all over 
that the United States, I offer the public 
m head-quarter’s seed. Send for free catalogue. 


J. J. H. GREGORY & SON, Marblehead, Mass. 








‘nothing of a commercial nature has any | 
right to claim connection with the move- | 
ment. The announcement comes in good | 








ee ee i i a a eA, 
All the Cream (4 


Moseley’ S in60 minutes. 
PRICE: » 
. i ‘Cream: a ® $7.00 to $15.00 
Thomas R. (4) ¢2.15), by Iran Alto (2.124), r 
| was the biggest money-winning trotter on ‘Separator heen Wate 


Catalogue Fre 
the California cireuit last season. His win- 
ieee amounted to 82470. ‘MOSELEY & PRITCHARD MFG. CO., Clinton, Towa. 
MADARA Rae 
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Horse Breede 


ILLUSTRATED NUMBEY 


Containing many ILLUSTRATIONS of CELEBRATED HOR: 
_VALUABLE TABLES and ARTICLES OF SPECIAL VALUE. 


Price of the CHRISTMAS NUMBER, °°! 


25 CENTS A COP‘ 


To all regular subscribers to the Horse Breeder there will | 
extra charge for the Christmas Number. 
To those who desire to subscribe to 


The Best Illustrated Horse Journal in Ameri: *, 


WE CORDIALLY RECOMMEND 


The American Horse Breet 


Subscription price. only $2.00 per year, payable in ac\ 

Those who send in their yearly subscription before Fedrus 
will receive the 25-cent Christmas number, free of charge. 

Specimen copies, other than the 25-cent Christmas number. -«" 
free. Address 


ist 








AMERICAN HORSE BREEDER, 220 Washington Street, Boston, Mass 
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AMERICAN HORSE BREEDER, 


The Horse. 


The Future of Dreamwold. 
Kindly print the following items, which 
may be of interest to your readers: 
Beginning Jan. 1, Grant Page, my present 
trainer, will be superintendent of the trot- 
ting department of my farm, Dreamwold, 
and Thomas Marsh will be head trainer. 
My entire trotting stable, now numbering 
about one hundred head, will be gathered at 
Dover, where they will remain until April, 
when they will be moved to the farm. 
What I said the other day in regard to not 


Bunnie G. (2.224), Prineewood (2.24), and he also 
drove Ben (2.193) to the record of 2.214, and after 


| 


Jessie Sheridan took her record of 2.21} he drove | 


her to equal her former record. 


Asker a three-year-old pacing record of 2.24} 


| Which is the champion record for any three.year 
| old pacer ever foaled in St. Lawrence Count y- 


| and 


the colts he has handled have won more 


| Canton Futurity moiy than have colts driven by 
: any other one driver. 


campaigning my stable next year seems to | 
have been misunderstood by the horse jour- | 


nals, who make it read as though none of 
my horses would ever again be seen at the 
races, This is not the idea that | 
to convey, but simply that my racing stable 
was not to “go the Grand Circuit’’ next 
season. I expect to ‘try out’’ now and 
then during the season those horses which 
in my opinion should be ‘‘marked,’’ and 
perhaps one or two that have already been 
** marked,’’ such as Oxford Boy or Boralma. 

Take, for instance, Roralma. If there is 
any one who has an idea at the present time 
he owns ahorse the equal of Boralma, and 
thinks so, strongly enough to make a match 


intended | 


t 


A great deal of ‘“Jud’g” success is largely 
owing to his strict sobriety and steady attention 
to his particular line of business,—qualities whieh 
vo a long way towards making any one success- 
ful in the different walks of life. ‘Jud ” is start- 
ing off well. He has at present in his stable 
Ezeta (2.17}), trotter, by Regal Wilkes, Nellie D. 
(2.18}), trotter, by Toddles Jr. 25291, Tennis V. 
(2.21}), by Ashby V. 24527, a green trotter called 
Mark, by Alfred G., the sire of Charley Herr- 
(2.07), Nellie King, sired by Kingly, son of Mam, 
brino King. These horses are owned by Mr. E. 


| E. Lauson of Montreal, Canada, and will be raced 


in this section next season. 

« Judd ” also has Celia (2.16}), pacer, by Prince 
Barkis, Guy, bay horse,by Aleyonium, Miss Alcy, 
chestnut mare by Alcyonium, Ned Wilkes, bay 
gelding, by Apollo Wilkes, Joe Pointer, chestnut 
colt by Sidney Pointer, Mimes, brown colt, by 


| Sheridan Chimes, and a two-year-old brother to 


Aley (2.134). ‘* Jud” is certainly worthy of 


| public patronage, and it looks as though he would 


now for anything from $5000 to $20,000, best | 


three in five, twenty-five per cent. forfeit to 
be deposited now,'twenty-five per cent. June 
1, and the balance the night before the race, 
Lord Derby, The Abbot or Cresceus_ pre- 
ferred, let him speak up, and if his voice 
sounds pleasant, I think we can come to an 
interesting agreement; or better still, if the 
owners of Cresceus, Lord Derby and The 


Abbot will get together, I will race one at ; 


Hartford for $5000 a side, one at Readville 


for the same amount. and the third one at | 


Lexington for the same amonnt, and if the 
three combinei can win a majority of the 
three races I to pay them $10,060; if not, 
they to pay me $10,000, one-half of the gate 
receipts of each of the three races to go to 
local charities to be named by the winner 
or the track association. 

It is true, as has been published, I have 
tried to buy Daredevil from the Messrs. 
Hamlin for £25,000, and they will not part 
with him. If another $5000 would bring 


just $30,000 for him. 
One other thing: During the past two 
years, whenever a horse journal was dis- 


cussing show, high-stepping stallions, they | 


have delighted in describing my Glorious 
Red Cloud as over twenty years old when 
he took the championship two years ago. 
Glorious Red Cloud was foaled on April 24, 
1890, and will be this coming April twelve 
years old. The sire of his dam, Red Cloud 
Sr., now standing in Kentucky, is twenty 
this year, and Glorious Red Cloud’s sire, 
The King, now standing in Kentucky, is 
eighteen this year. Both Red Cloud Sr. and 
The King are out of the same dam, Belle, 
a noted Kentucky mare, Red Cloud, by Har- 
rison Chief, and The King, by Indian Chief 
Believe me, Yours truly, 
THomAs W. LAwson. 


> 
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Northern New York Horse Interests. 

The following clipped from the St. Lawrence 
Plain Dealer may be of interest to your numerous 
readers in St. Lawrence County, N. Y. 

J.R. Hooper, who has been trainer for the St. 
Lawrence Stock Farm at Canton for the last 
seven years, has started on his own hook as a pub 
lic trainer and opened a training stable in Canton 
« Jud,” as he is commonly known among the 
horsemen ot northern New York, has won for 
himself the reputation of being a careful, reliable 
and successful trainer and handler of harness 
horses. Although somewhat young in years, 
having commeneed at his chosen vocation when 
in his teens and worked from the bottom up, still 
he has given records to some of the best horses in 
this section. 

Among those he has given records may be men 
tioned Morley King (2.16}, pacing), Mabel Vaughn 
(2.214, pacing), the trotters, Lora J. (2.174), Vera 
)2.184), Bonnie Sid (2.214), Larrie Russ (2.234), 








| the avenue inthe speed line. 


| 


| stated they visited New York recently. 
him I would pay it,—yes, I will pay today | Goff regrets his sale of Wilask,and says he wishes 


| 





| 





be successful in his new venture. ALGERNON. 


es 


Notes from Providence, R. |. 


First of all, I want to congratulate you upon 
your Christmas number, which is the best at 
tempted along the line of weekly papers. Its 
peatness was a feature of the issue, and the con- 
tents teemed with interesting and valuable data; 
in fact, horsemen in this section spoke in the 
highest praises of the paper. I was sorry that I 
could not contribute an article for the paper, but, 
to tell the truth, I did not have any live news and 
mere idle gossip would have been out of place in 
your issue. 

There-is but little happening in the horse line 
in this city. Since | wrote you last we have had 
a light fall of snow, and a few have ventured out 
with sleighs, but there is not anything doing on 
The weather has 
held cold here some time, and had we had a good 
fall of snow, we now would be enjoying excellent 
sleighing. 

A year ago Christmas there was a little sleigh- 
ing on the avenue, but at that time I was in New 
York and missed the fun. I note that quite a 
number of the regulars whom I have run into 
Colonel 


he had retained the son of Wilton. Wilask,which 
got « mark asthe fastest new performer in 1899, 


| is certainly a handsome stallion. 


The annual meeting of the driving association 
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PEDLAR, 2.18 1-2. 


the first) Tuesday in January, the 
7th inst. The executive committee is gcing to 
hold a meeting and make 
give some form of au eutertainment atthe meet- 
ing which has been postponed until later in the 
month. The last quarterly meeting was not 
held, which, perhaps, was just as well under the 
circumstances. To be perfectly frank, [ think 
that the interest in the association is quite dead, 
and that only a strong infusion of the proper 
spirit will prolong the life’of the organization. 1 
should like to see,and Lam not alone in the 
matter, a new organization, or rather the present 
one reorganized. No association like the present 
one, with its big membership, and containing hun- 
dreds of disinterested members, will ever bea 
success. What social club or organization is a 
success with the members not attending its 
functions. And soit is with the driving asso- 
ciation, Fully ninety per cent. care not for the 
association nor do they take any interest. 

This brings to my mind the discussion of the 
dues question, which the board of) managers 
turned down some time ago. At that time there 
were members who were willing to reorganize 
the association and install dues. [ am a firm 
believer that a small club with fifty members, all 
interested in the welfare of the club, and with 
yearly dues, would do more to boom the horse 
game in this city than a dozen associations sueh 
as we have at present. The object of the driving 
association was to bring about that much-coveted 
movement, a speedway. Now I flatter myself 
that I know athing or two about the speedway 
and why we did not get one, but I must reiterate 
my statement made some time ago, and that is, 
politics should not enter into the matter, for that 
has killed more than one worthy cause. 

As for a speedway I doubt very much if we get 
one in this city for quite a number of years to 
come, and under the present conditions the city 
will never grant the horsemen a place to speed. 
I have heard it statec *het the park commis- 
sioners propose to give aroad in the Park for 
speeding, as Reservoir avenue will be spoiled by 
the electric cars, which, in the spring, will run 
overthat thoroughfare. I fully agree with the 
statement made by a horseman here, that the 
only way to get a speedway isto build one and 
own by the horsemen. There are men who stand 
ready to chip in for the same, and in my mind the 
sum necessary could be easily raised. 

The weather for the past few days has been 
bitter cold, and a continuation of same would 
mean ice and a probability of ice racing. Last 
winter a section of one of the lakes at the park 
was set aside for the horsemen, but a thaw pre- 
vented the sport. 

Iran into Mr. Moore, horse editor of the Jour- 
nal, and he informed me that he would represent 
the Narragansett Park Association at the meet- 
ing of the stewards of the Grand Circuit at De 
troit this month. Mr. Perkins intended to go, but 


was due 


as he is now in the South, where he will remain | 


during the winter, he concluded to send Mr. 
Moore. As yet the new secretary has not been 
announced, but there is a feeling that W. W. Dex- 
ter willagain be seen at the track in connection 
with the meeting this year. Certainly Dexter is a 


| popular secretary, and one who knows the game 


| 


| 





from soup to nuts. 

William H. Draper, who owned Alcinta (2.114), 
which pacer was sold at the recent sale in New 
York, was hauled into court the- other morning 
aud fined $20 and costs for racing his autemobile 
on the public highways. -He has been joked con- 
siderably about the iucident, Last week he 
figured in the upper courts as witness in the case 
of the State versus his employe,who was indicted 
for embezzlement. “* STROLLER.” 
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Weterinarp Department. 


Questions and Answers. 

Enquirer: 1 have &@ young horse which stood 
in stall without being u much during the 
summer of 1900, and his front feet got contracted 
and his heels high. I putin a pair of Mackey 
spreaders, giving the feet thorough soakings, and 
he wore them all winter. In the spring his feet 
were very much improved, being three-fourths of 
ap inch wider, and 4s much lower when I left the 
spreaders off. I stood him onthe ground when 
not driven, and had no trouble with him until the 
ground froze this winter, since which time he has 

eveloped soreness, und I can’t drive him, al- 
though his feet are wide and the frogs soft. 
Please preserthe for him. 





Answer: Torelieve the condition that you de- | 
| second dam, Elfie (dam of one and grandam 


scribe, I should remove his shoes and poultice 
both feet until all fever had subsided. Then re- 
place the springs and blister his coronets several 
times at intervals of two weeks between. This 
will remove the soreness and perhaps prevent 
him from being permanently lame. 

R. L. A.: Please advise best teed for a wean- 
ling and yearling colt. Have been feeding oats 
and bran and a little corn, but they don’t seem 
to grow as fast as 1 wish. Have fed liberally of 


arrangements to | 


above mentioned food. These colts seem 
healthy and lively, but I wish to hurry their 
growth if possible with safety to their limbs. Is 
ita good plan to breed a filly that is twenty-six 
months old? 
mare that isin foal and running idle. 

Answer: If they are not full of worms the man- 
ner in which you have fed each ought to be suffi- 
cient to keep them growing. Make an examina- 
tion for the presence of worms, and if they 
exist take prompt measures to get rid of them, 
for the horses won’t thrive if they suffer from 
these pests. I see no harm in breeding the filly 
at that age. A liberal supply of good oats, bran 
and hay should be given the brood mare. 

E.A.I,: I have amare that has warts in both 
ears and has had them for eighteen months. 
The only way I can get a bridle over them is by 
usingjaftwister on her nose. They are not the kind 
we had as boys going to school, but are large, the 
size of a half dollar, and seem to go through the 
ears. I have used lard and burned them with 
nitric acid, also used corn salve, but all to no 
avail. Can you tell me how to cure them? 

Answer: The only way to permanently get rid 
ofthem is to cast her and have them carefully 


| dissected out, and when the parts have healed 


| 


| 














H fg her towards the right. 


she will give you no further trouble. 

F.C. P.: The small glands on each side of my 
three-year-old stallion’s*neck are swollen quite 
badly. It does not trouble his wind any yet. Is 
there any danger of them doing so, and what 
treatinent would you suggest for removing them? 

Answer: Yo reduce the size of the glands I 
would suggest that you blister his throat twice 
at an interval of two weeks between. This will 
hasten absorption and prevent serious conse- 
quences, otherwise he is liable to become thick- 
winded. 

Subscriber: I havea four-year-old mare that 
has blotehes on her hind leg. She also has 
scratches alittle in one foot. Please prescribe. 
(2) What shall I do for a horse that stands a little 
cockled behind? 

Answer: The condition that you describe i, 
owing to a deranged condition of the blood, and 
it is nature's mode of ridding the system of tlhe 
poisonous element. Try the following: Epsom 
salts, three pounds; powdered charcoal, nitrate 
potass, bi-carbonate soda and coriander seed, of 
each one-half pound. Mix and give her a table- 
spoonful in bran and oats three times a day for 
six weeks. For the scratches send for a box of 


my Cutineal, and use according to directions, | 
| For the weak anklestwo or 


three 
strengthen them very materially. 
C. H. M, Maine: While halter-breaking a 
weanling colt two months ago, she reared up and 
fell over backwards, striking her head on the 
ground. For a time afterward sie seemed to 
lave trouble reaching down after grass in tle 
pasture, Her neck seems a little stiff now and 
she holds her head slantingly, with her nose 
‘an you prescribe 
or her? 

Answer: To guard against her developing poll 
evil, which invariably is the result of such an 


accident, I should apply a strong blister to the | 


seat of injury, and repeat it in twoor three wecks 
if necessary. You will be lucky if you eau pre- 
vent an abscess from forming. If there is a good 


veterinary surgeon in your vicinity, you better | 
eall him in and have him make an examination, | 


as it looks as if your colt was badly injured. 
- +> 

Kitty. McGregor (dam of Margaret Smith, 
2.20), 








died Dec. 30, property of Grattan Stock 
Farm, Prairie View, lJ]. A_ post-mortem 
revealed the peculiar fact that her over- 
loaded stomach burst. She was in foal to 
Cecilian(2.22), 

The Western trainer, W. H. Ewing, who 
brought out the good race mare Chrysolite 
(2.134), and who first became famous through 
his campaign with the gray trotter Dandy 
Jim, that afterwards took a record of 2.09, 
announces that he will forsake the calling 
of traveling salesman and agair take to the 
trotters. Seo 


L. E. Brown, Deiavan, IIll., recently sold 
to Frank McDowell, Sharpsville, Pa., the 
highly bred weanling stallion Baron Luthy, 
brother to Queen’s Baron (2.183). The 
youngster is by Baron Bel (2.114); dam, 
Queen of the West, by Baron Wilkes (2.18); 


of Alves, 2.094), by Enfield (2.29); third 
dam, Heel and Toe Fanny (dam of Jeivett, 
2.14, and five producing daughters). 

German Peat Moss, now used most extensively 
in Europe, is imported for stable purposes by C. 
B. Barrett, Boston. Send to him at once for 
descriptive circular. 


to be 


What feed would you suggest for a ; 


blisters will | 


by Robert McGregor (2.174), dam, | 
Kate Patchen, by Mambrino Patchen 5s, | 
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Allen Farm 








KREMLIN, 2.07 3-4, 


at the nominal 


2.19 1-4; 


fee of $50 this season. 
Allenka, 2.13 1-4; Rival, 2.18 3-4; Frank W., 2.19 1-4; Krinklewood 
Kwanon, 2.20 1-2; Reno K., 2.20 [-4: 
Kaskia, 2.22 1-4; Mary Kremlin, 2.22 1-4; Krishna, 2.24 1-4; Bither. 
2.25 1-2; Krakauer, 2.26; Kamares, 2.26; Kamerun, 2-26 1-4; Khakan 
2.26 1-2; Krakatoa, 2.27 3-4; Kamala, 2.28; Kathay, 2.29 1-2; Kale- 
vala, 2.30; Kazan, trial 2.18 1-2; Bravura, trial 2.21: 
2.22; Kavalli, trial 2.26; Karos, trial 2.30; and of Kiosk, 2.31, the sir 
of Gonfalon, 2.29; and of Krem Marie, the dam of Maud Marie, 


Kavala 2.19 3-4; 


the fastest and gamest race horse of 
his day, will make the season of 1902 
sire o1 


KREMLIN is the 


2.20 1-2; and Alice Kremlin, the dam of Jimmy Michel, 2.23 1-2. 


Send for December Price List in which are priced 88 head of 


horses of various ages. 


WM. RUSSELL ALLEN, Pittsfiela, Mass. 





Kakichi, trial 





SEASON OF 1902 EDG EW/OOD FARM SEASON OF 1902 


PEDLAR 


12908. 


Sire of Anniellis Pedlar, 2.18 1-2; Trader, 2.25 1-4; 
Princess of Cedars, 2.23 1-2; Cold Cash, p., 
2.17 1-2; Oudray, p., 2.16 1-2; 


| 


trial 2.12 1-2, 


$50.00 with usual return. 


RECORD 2.18 1-2. 


Elspeth, p., 








JOHN H. QUINN, Supt., EDGEWOOD FARM, North Grafton, Worcester Co., Mass. 





Season of 1902. 








FEE $25.00. 








ELECTMONT 2.2: 


Electmont, 2.22 1-4, is sired by Chimes ; 
by Mambrino King ; 16 hands, weight 1180 
is full brother in blood to The Abbot, 2.03 
Lord Derby, 2.06 1-2, The Monk, 2.08 1-4, | 
Devil, 2.09, and Lady of the Manor, 2.04 1-4 
would be hard to find a more beautiful sta! 
with his size and finish in New England. H 
bound to be a great sire of extreme speed, and 
colts are large and handsome. 


Address CONN. RIVER STOCK FARM, Hatfield, ¥ 
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-- 1898 


The Champion Stallion Trotter of 


and 1899... 


BINGEN, 2.06: 


Sire of Admiral Dewey, 3, 2.14 1-4, Bingen, Jr., 2.13 3-4, 


and the phenomenal two-year-old, Todd. 


Book Now Open. TERMS FOR 1902, $200. 


A limited number of outside mares will be accepted. Apply early 


as his book is fast filling up. 


Fee for stallion service due when mare is served. 


-.J. P. HALL, Ponkapog, Mass. 


entertains nee ienensirenn 
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